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2nd  Annual  Children's  Drama  School  will  be  conducted 
by  Greenwood  Little  Theatre  at  W.M.  Whittington,  Jr. 
Playhouse  —  Greenwood 

"God's  Favorite"  will  be  presented  by  the  Clarksdale 
Little  Theatre,  Theatre  Guild  Building  —  Clarksdale 

Mainstream  Festival  —  Greenville 

Art  exhibit  by  Gerald  Deloach  and  Joe  Abide, 
Robinson-Carpenter  Memorial  Library,  DSU  — 
Cleveland 

DSU  Art  Department  Permanent  Collection  will  be 
exhibited,  DSU  —  Cleveland 

Cabaret  Dance,  City  Auditorium  —  Clarksdale 

Grenada  Lake  Festival  will  include  Fiddler's  Contest,  Ice 
Cream  Follies,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Tour  of  Homes,  etc.  — 
Grenada 

Various  entertainment  in  Greenville  Mall  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mainstream  Festival  —  Greenville 

Junior  Auxiliary  will  sponsor  a  Community  Picnic  in 

Whittington  Park  from  5-8  P.M.  with  games  and 
entertainment  provided  —  Greenwood 

3rd  Annual  Mississippi  Crafts  Jamboree  at  Mississippi 
Trade  Mart.  Professional  craftsmen  will  be  exhibiting 
and  selling.  $1.50  for  adults  and  50c  for  children  — 
Jackson 

Delta  Jubilee,  Old  Soldier's  Field  —  Clarksdale 

Elks  Club  St.  Jude  Benefit  Dance,  City  Auditorium  — 
Clarksdale 

Pottery  Workshop  by  Skip  Allen  of  Springwood  Pottery 
Exhibition,  DSU  —  Cleveland 

Water  Color  Workshop  by  Steve  Yee.  Greenville  Art 
Gallery,  Mainstream  Mall   —  Greenville 

Miss  Clarksdale  Pageant,  City  Auditorium  —  Clarksdale 

Muscular  Distrophy  Cut-A-Thon  sponsored  by  McRae's 
Hair  Works.  All  proceeds  will  go  toward  combating 
Muscular  Distrophy.  Center  of  Greenville  Mall  — 
Greenville 

Art  exhibit  by  Keith  Renick,  Robinson-Carpenter 
Memorial  Library,  DSU  —  Cleveland 

College  Get  Acquainted  Days.  Representatives  from 
various  colleges  will  be  in  the  Greenville  Mail  to  talk  to 
interested  persons  —  Greenville 

BFA  Thesis  Exhibit  (Printmaking)  by  Mike  Biggs,  DSU  — 
Cleveland 

Art  exhibit  by  Ann  Lowe,  Robinson-Carpenter  Memorial 
Library,  DSU  —  Cleveland 


FORUM 


by  Curt  Lamar 

After  a  one-issue  absence, 
"Forunn"  is  back.  I  appreciate  the 
favorable  comments  which  have 
been  made  about  this  column,  and 
it  is  good  to  feel  missed  when  such 
a  "vacation"  occurs.  However,  in 
our  Spring  1977  issue  we  had  so 
many  good  articles,  stories,  items, 
and  the  like  that  I  decided  to 
eliminate  the  "Forum"  in  order  to 
include  all  of  them. 

With  the  Spring  1977  issue, 
DELTA  SCENE  under  Delta  State 
University  sponsorship  celebrated 
its  first  anniversary.  When  we 
began  this  venture  in  January 
1976,  we  did  so  with  a  degree  of 
fear  and  trembling.  However, 
DELTA  SCENE  has  enjoyed  a 
tremendously  successful  and,  for 
those  of  us  who  staff  it,  rewarding 
year. 

Circulation  has  increased 
noticeably.  When  DSU  assumed 
control  of  DELTA  SCENE,  sub- 
scribers numbered  less  than   300. 
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We  are  now  approaching  a 
1000-member  subscription  list  and 
are  grateful  to  you,  the  reader,  for 
such  support.  Too,  advertising 
revenues  continue  to  increase, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
growth  determines  the  magazine's 
success  or  failure.  Obviously  Delta 
area  merchants  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  wide  and  positive 
acceptance  of  DELTA  SCENE  and 
realize  that  the  magazine  consti- 
tutes an  excellent  medium  in 
which  to  promote  their  products.  I 
might  add  that  DELTA  SCENE 
remains  nonprofit,  utilizing  ■  all 
revenues  for  production  costs. 

Finally,  with  your  permission 
and  indulgence,  I  want  to  brag  a 
bit.  As  you  might  notice,  DELTA 
SCENE  is  now  larger,  consisting  of 
40  rather  than  32  pages  In  the 
magazine  world,  growth  indicates 
success.  Also,  DELTA  SCENE  is  an 
"award  winner."  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Public  Relations  Association  of 
Mississippi,  held  in  Jackson, 
DELTA  SCENE  was  judged  the 
second  best  overall  college/uni- 
versity sponsored  publication,  and 
after  only  one  year  of  existence!  In 


addition.  Muffin  Chiz's  "The 
Magnificent  Joneses  and  Their 
Flying  Machmes"  received  honor- 
able mention  for  individual 
articles 

Those  of  us  at  DELTA  SCENE 
thank  you  for  your  support  and 
look  forward  to  a  'ong  and 
mutually  prosperous  relationship. 
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Dear  Dr    Lamar 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  nice 
presentation  of  my  story, 
"Shades." 

I  think  DELTA  SCENE  is  a 
beautiful  magazine,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  get  some 
subscriptions  here  for  you.  It  is  a 
credit  to  Delta  State  University 
and  to  all  those  connected  with  it. 

Please  tell  the  artist  I  particu- 
larly admired  the  art  work. 

Sincerely, 
Dorothy  Stanfill 


A  Delta 

Restaurant 

Better  than  its 

Advertising. 


Delta/Sunflower  Square 

232  Sunflower 
Clarksdale,  Mississifipi 


Unfortunately,  most  Delta 
restaurants  aren't  as  good  as  their 
advertising. 

The  Delta  Warehouse  is 
different.   It's  better. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  reach 
the  point  that  our  customer 
comments  allows  us  to  say  this. 
We  are  very  glad.  We  like  to 
please. 

The  Delta  Warehouse  is 
unique.  It's  setting  in  the 
Delta/Sunflower  Square  allows 
you  to  browse  among  the  many 
shops  in  a  New  Orleans 
atmosphere.  The  restaurant  itself 
offers  a  variety  of  entrees  at 
lunch  and  dinner. 

Customers  and  critics  alike  are 
hard  to  please  -  those  who  have 
visited  us  have  had  good  things 
to  say  and  come  back  often.  Tr\ 
us  for  lunch  or  dinner.  The  prices 
are  reasonable.  The  food  and 
atmosphere  are  quite  elegant. 
You  won't  leave  feeling  hungry. 
And  you'll  give  us  the  best 
advertising  in  the  world.  Word  of 
mouth  advertising. 
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[Editor's  Note:  In  the  Spring 
7977  issue  of  DELTA  SCENE,  an 
exciting  account  of  (he  7927  flood 
was  presented  for  our  readers.  Ttie 
following  is  another  flood  story  of 
interest  which  reveals  that, 
indeed,  the  River  is  forever  with 
those  who  call  the  Mississippi 
Delta  horme.  This  letter  was 
written  by  Robert  Allen  Brown, 
then  living  in  California,  to 
relatives  in  Mississippi  during  a 
flood  time,  possibly  in  7927.  A 
native  of  what  is  now  Duncan  in 
Bolivar  County,  Brown  recounted 
an  adventure  which  took  place  in 
7895.  The  editor  has  not  changed 
Brown's  style  in  order  to  retain  the 
freshness  and  feeling  of  the 
account.  DELTA  SCENE  is  grateful 
to  Mrs.  George  Underbill  of 
Cleveland,  Mississippi,  for  her 
permission  to  print  the  letter.) 

My  father  was  nearing  sixty 
years  old  —  an  ex-Confederate 
cavalry  captain  —  tall,  spare  built 
and  physically  active,  at  the  time  I 
am  going  to  tell  about.  I  was  13 
years  old  —  rather  slight  for  this 
age  but  a  normally  strong  boy  — 
and  vitally  interested  in  every 
experience  of  this  and  all  my  other 
days.  On  this  morning  Father 
waked  me  up  early  because  he  had 
promised  me  the  day  before  that 
he  would  take  me  with  him  to  see 
the  Mississippi  river  while  it  was  in 
flood  We  lived  ten  miles  back 
from  the  river  on  a  ridge  that  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  usual 
overflow  limits  with  most  of  the 
distance  between  our  place  and 
the  river  lower  land 

So  far  that  spring,  while  the  river 
rose  higher  and  higher  the  Levees 
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Robert  Allen  Brown 

still  held,  but  it  was  to  find  what 
the  Levee  conditions  were  and  the 
prospects  of  their  holding  thru  the 
entire  flood  that  the  trip  was  being 
made.  Will  have  to  explain  this 
was  before  the  day  of  the 
telephone  in  the  "Mis'Sippy 
bottom"  and  the  only  telegraph 
line  was  along  the  pioneer  railroad 
thru  this  back  country  where  we 
lived. 

"Get  up.  Boy,  if  you  are  going 
with  me;  we  have  lots  to  do  before 
we  leave"  was  the  greeting  to  my 
sleepy  consciousness.  "Job  day 
this  spring  morning."  So  I  hustled 
into  my  clothes  and  started  a  fire 
in  the  woodburner  kitchen  stove 
while  father  was  feeding  our 
horses  and  some  calves  we  had  in 
the  feed  lot.  When  he  came  in  the 
house  again  we  both  cooked  our 
breakfast,     saddled     our     horses, 
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waked  Mother  and  the  girls  to  tell 
them  goodbye,  and  rode  out  into 
the  chilly  foggy  dawn.  As  we  left 
Father  quietly  checked  over  the 
things  he  had  already  done  in 
preparation  for  the  possible 
overflow  to  come.  The  big  family 
"dugout"  canoe  30  feet  long  and 
three  wide  had  been  newly 
scraped,  equipped  with  new  hand 
made  paddles,  (These  were  in  the 
house  for  safety  against  powlers) 
and  set  up  on  blocks  at  the  edge  of 
the  ridge.  A  platform  of  boards  that 
would  float  on  top  of  the  water 
was  in  the  chicken  house,  a  false 
floor  had  been  built  in  the  stable 
to  hold  our  horses  and  cows.  The 
stable  loft  was  full  of  corn  and  hay 
to  feed  them.  Lumber  and  fence 
posts  were  piled  in  the  back  yard 
to  make  walkways  should  the 
water  go  over  our  ridge.  A  newly 
made  and  caulked  "bateau,"  or 
plank  boat,  was  waiting  its  day  of 
usefulness  not  far  from  the  back 
steps,  and  a  raised  walk  had  been 
built  from  our  front  door  to  the 
railroad  embankment.  We  were 
"settin  on  top  o  the  world"  so  far 
as  our  family  were  concerned.  Lots 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  danger 
and  had  made  no  preparation  for  a 
flood.  The  Negro  farm  hands  had 
not  even  moved  to  higher  ground, 
but  every  one  was  anxious  for 
news  about  the  river  and  the 
Levees. 

The  river  road  to  Australia 
Landing  on  the  Mississippi  dipped 
down  into  the  "bottom"  off  of  our 
ridge  and  for  the  first  five  miles 
went  through  low  lying  country 
that  was  still  virgin  forest,  crossing 
Huspuckena  creek  a  sizeabte  but 


sluggish  flowing  stream  about  50 
yards  wide  with  deep  banks  but 
shallow  water  about  a  mile  from 
our  house.  This  stream  had 
originally  flowed  out  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  followed  a 
meandering,  course  through  the 
"big  woods",  and  eventually  found 
its  way  back  into  the  same  river 
through  the  Sunflower  and  the 
Yazoo.  But  a  few  years  before  this 
connection  with  the  Mississippi 
had  been  cut  off  by  having  a  big 
strong  levee  thrown  across  it.  The 
creek's  only  flow  now  came  from 
the  numerous  springs  under  the 
high  banks  and  the  natural  run  off 
from  rainfall  along  its  short 
course.  The  levee  across  its 
headwaters  was  about  20  miles 
upstream  from  our  home. 

The  "river"  road  had  been  made 
by  the  time  honored  "Mississippi 
Bottom"  plan.  A  survey  was  made 
following  the  section  and  town- 
ship lines,  sticking  to  the  edge  of 
the  ridges  if  rights  of  way  could  be 
obtained,  but  in  any  event  a  track 
through  the  forest  a  hundred  feet 
wide  was  cleared  of  underbrush 
and  down  logs,  the  smaller  trees 
cut  down  leaving  their  stumps,  the 
large  trees  "deadened"  by  ringing 
their  bark  with  an  axe.  The  low  or 
boggy  places  covered  or  "cordu- 
royed" with  poles  cut  from 
"sapling"  trees,  and  a  little  dirt 
thrown  over  them,  the  theory 
being  that  the  sun  would  shine 
down  through  this  100  ft  cleared 
space  and  dry  out  the  road  after 
each  rain.  Good  theory  but  nature 
took  part  in  the  practice  because 
the  soil  through  this  section  was 
what  was  known  as  "buckshot"  — 
making  the  finest,  hardest,  spring- 


iest, smoothest  road  in  the  world 
when  dry  —  but  weathering  into 
its  "buckshot,"  loamy  particles  in 
the  summer  (fields  of  it  properly 
worked  at  the  right  season  raising 
more  cotton  to  the  acre  than  the 
valley  of  the  Nile)  would  absorb 
the  first  winter  rains  like  a  sponge, 
then  would  be  churned  into  a 
bottomless  quagmire  of  mud  by 
the  teams  and  wagons  that  first 
went  over  it,  then  pulled  and 
dragged  through  it  and  finally 
before  the  spring  season  was  over 
literally  "took  to  the  woods"  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  drive  around  it 
or  stay  off  of  it  at  any  price.  So 
father  and  I  that  morning  took  all 
the  short  cuts  and  paths  through 
the  woods,  until  we  came  out  onto 
another  ridge  and  more  settled 
country.  A  number  of  fine  cotton 
plantations  lay  along  this  part  of 
the  road,  each  with  its  big 
comfortable  Southern  house, 
Negro  "quarters,"  and  tenent 
houses  dotted  about  the  fields. 
The  Wilson  place,  the  Duncan 
place,  "Woodlawn,"  Sheps,  the 
Glenn  place.  Sessions,  Blair's 
being  some  that  1  remember. 

Work  on  all  of  them  was 
suspended  this  day  —  every  able 
bodied  man,  black  or  white, 
somewhere  on  the  levee  doing  his 
desperate  best  to  help  hold  the 
flood.  Father  had  only  come  home 
three  days  before  from  this  work. 
The  old  Negro  men  and  the 
"Mammys"  would  show  their 
growing  fear  by  hailing  father  as 
we  rode  by:  "Whut  de  ribbeh 
gwine  do"?  Or  "Boss,  is  de  Lebbee 
still  holdin"? 

When  we  finally  came  to  the 
houses  and  stores  clustered  back 


of  the  levee  at  the  river  landing  — 
"Australia"  being  this  settlement's 
imposing  name  —  we  rode  up  in 
front  of  the  Blair  store  and  started 
to  dismount  when  father  was 
greeted  with  a  shout  from  the 
front  "porch"  of  the  store.  "Bob, 
haven't  you  heard?  The  Hush- 
puckena  Levee  broke  this  morn- 
ing!" "When?!"  "About  two  hours 
ago."  And  there  we  were  nine 
miles  over  a  muddy  road  from  the 
only  bridge  over  the  coming  flood, 
and  it  with  a  two  hour  start  and 
only  twenty  miles  to  go  to  cut  us 
off  from  home  Our  friends 
gathered  around  us,  urging  us  to 
stay  there  and  not  try  to  make  it 
home. 

But  father  only  paused  long 
enough  to  ask:  "Have  you  notified 
the  folks  out  our  way?"  "No,  we 
had  no  one  to  send."  Then  we 
turned  our  horses  and  started  for 
home  as  fast  as  the  roads  would  let 
us.  I  was  riding  a  wiry  little  white 
cow  pony  that  could  "lope"  all  day 
without  tiring,  and  father  had  an 
old  but  sturdy  clay  colored  mare 
—  both  horses  native  stock,  tough 
and  wiry.  We  paused  at  each  cabin 
as  we  passed.  "The  Levee's  broken 
up  the  river,  drive  out  your  stock." 
Then  at  Crutchfield's  house.  Sent  a 
Negro  up  to  the  big  house  on  the 
Sessions  place.  Stopped  at  Shep- 
heards  and  they  promised  to 
gather  Negros  and  the  stock 

from  the  nkes  Bayou  country 
north  of  thern  to  the  Indian 
mounds  on  th=>  Glenn  place.  Had 
to  ride  an  extra  half  mile  through 
the  grove  to  the  W-  odiawn  house, 
then  to  the  Duncan  place,  then  to 


the  woods  through  the  bottoms. 
When  we  were  crossing  a  low 
swamp  between  the  Duncan- 
Wilson  places,  I  got  my  first  real 
thrill  of  fear  —  muddy  water  was 
gently  flowing  in  the  wrong 
direction  under  one  of  the  small 
bridges  over  a  shallow  slough  — 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  ask: 
"Father,  will  we  make  it?"  "Sure 
we'll  make  it."  A  pause  at  the 
Wilson  place:  "Levee's  broken: 
notify  the  Beard  place."  Then  the 
dash  for  the  Hushpuckena  Bridge. 
The  road  reached  the  Creek  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  then 
followed  down  its  right  bank  until 
it  crossed  to  the  other  side.  And 
when  we  reached  the  stream  the 
flood  was  tearing  down  stream 
carrying  logs  and  trees.  The  creek 
had  risen  about  fifteen  feet  since 
we  passed  this  morning  and  was 
now  a  veritable  river  but  not  yet 
out  of  its  banks.  But  what  a  sight 
greeted  us  when  we  reached  the 
bridge!  Its  floor,  slightly  lower 
than  the  stream  bank,  was  already 
under  about  a  foot  of  fast  moving 
water  with  only  its  railings  show- 
ing. Logs  and  trees  had  drifted 
against  the  upper  side  until  the  up- 
stream water  was  two  feet  higher 
than  on  the  downstream  side. 
Father  threw  his  horse's  bridle  reins 
to  me,  jumped  off,  took  off  his 
shoes,  saying,  "I'll  have  to  see  if  it's 
safe  to  cross  the  bridge  on  foot." 
He  got  about  half  way  and  found 
some  of  the  floor  boards  gone.  He 
then  hurried  back  to  me,  asking 
"can  you  walk  the  railing?"  (a  four 
by  six  timber  laid  flat.)  By  this  time 
my    fear    had    overwhelmed    me. 


And  I  had  started  to  cry.  "I'm 
scared  I'll  fall  off."  "All  right,  then, 
shut  up  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Tying  the  horses  together  and 
leaving  them  standing  there,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  again 
waded  out  on  the  bridge,  helped 
me  climb  up  on  the  railing, 
climbed  up  himself  in  front  of  me, 
stooped  down  and  said,  "Get  on 
my  back."  I  did  this,  for  as  a 
smaller  kiddie  he  had  often  ridden 
me  this  way.  Then  slowly  and 
carefully,  calculating  each  step, 
with  the  flood  twisting  and 
swirling  under  us,  he  carried  me 
along  this  railing  where  a  single 
misstep  meant  drowning  for  both 
of  us,  across  the  150  ft  torrent  to 
the  house  side,  dumping  me 
unceremoniously  on  the  stream 
bank.  He  walked  back  on  the 
railing  to  the  horses,  tied  up  the 
saddle  stirrups,  tied  each  two 
bridle  reins  together,  and  with  a 
long  leather  strap  tied  the  big 
mare's  bridle  to  the  pony's  saddle, 
the  pony  being  the  best  swimmer. 
He  led  the  two  of  them  into  the 
water  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
bridge,  climbed  to  the  railing 
again  and,  holding  to  the  pony's 
rein,  walked  the  rail. 

With  this  help  the  horses  swam 
across.  We  all  four  shook 
ourselves.  The  humans  mounted 
and  by  wading  our  horses  through 
some  shallow  back  water  reached 
the  ridge  at  Dobb's  field  and  the 
house  in  about  half  an  hour  longer.- 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
The  only  comment  my  father 
made  was  "Don't  tell  your  mother 
what  I  did  to  you." 
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Profile  : 

Ivouise 

Moss 
Montgomery 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

She  IS  a  fragile,  silver-haired 
lady  whose  blue  eyes  sparkle  like 
those  of  a  teenager.  Yet,  beneath 
her  delicate  exterior,  Louise  Moss 
Montgomery,  84-year-old  Poet 
Laureate  of  Mississippi,  is  a 
creative  dynamo. 

"Not  a  week  has  gone  by  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old,"  explains 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  "that  I  haven't 
written  a  new  poem  "  For  more 
than  fifty  years  her  verses  have 
appeared  in  her  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Ciarksdale  Press  Regis- 
ter. Her  poetry  column,  "Poems  of 
Simple  Things,"  has  introduced 
generations  of  Deltans  to  the 
gentle  art  of  verse. 


"Louise  Montgomery's  poetry 
has  appeared  every  day  in  The 
Press  Register  during  the  thirty 
years  I  have  been  editor,"  states 
newspaperman  Joe  Ellis.  "I  can  say 
in  all  honesty  that  her  tenderness, 
wisdom,  wit,  and  insight  have 
added  much  brightness  to  many 
otherwise  dreary  papers." 

Perhaps  one  of  Mrs.  Montgo- 
mery's grandsons  best  expressed 
the  impact  of  her  verse.  "What  I 
like  about  your  poetry,"  he 
confided  to  her,  "is  that  it  makes 
me  feel  good." 

The  uplifting  quality  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  work  is  the  natural 
by-product  of  her  literary  philoso- 
phy. "I  want  to  do  two  things,"  she 
says.  "Express  Cod,  and  cheer  the 
world  up." 

Her  prayer-poem  entitled 
"Request"  is  succinct  proof  of  this 
attitude. 


"Give  me  a  poem.  Cod  — 
A  poem  straight  from  Thee, 
Freighted  with  thy  fragrant  love 
And  wide  immensity! 

Cive  me  a  poem,  Lord, 
Out  of  Thy  peerless  plan  — 
A  poem  to  reflect  Thy  grace 
And  cheer  my  fellowman!" 

While  many  of  Mrs.  Montgo- 
mery's poems  do  reflect  her  love 
of  nature  and  old-fashioned 
romance,  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
also  spices  her  verses.  Who  could 
help  but  share  her  amusement  at 
the  prospect  of  "Rapport"? 

"We  have  things  in  common 
That  form  a  human  tie. 
He  has  emphysema  — 
And  so  have  I! 

When  we  go  out  to  parties 
Some  gaiety  to  try. 
He's  certain  to  be  nodding  — 
And  so  am  I! 

We're  really  quite  adoring 
And  I  will  tell  you  why. 
That  guy  is  edging  eighty  — 
And  so  am  I! 
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The  most  impressive  quality  of 
Mrs.  Montgomery's  work  is  her 
delicate  word-pictures  that  frame 
a  thought.  When  contemplating  a 
Delta  sky,  she  writes  that  "the 
giant,  Night,  pulled  his  great  coat 
about  him,  turned  down  the  light, 
and  went  to  bed."  A  summer 
shower  takes  on  new  perspective 
for  the  reader  who  is  treated  to  the 
line:  "The  sun  peeped  through  the 
rain-washed  sky  and  said,  'My 
turn!'" 

Born  in  Dyersburg,  Tennessee, 
Mrs.  Montgomery  moved  to 
Clarksdale  in  1912  where  she  met 
and  married  the  late  banker/ 
farmer  William  Robert  Montgo- 
mery. She  has  three  children  — 
Memphis  businessman  Robert 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Newton  Dod- 
son  of  Clarksdale,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Ragland  of  Hollywood,  California 
—  eleven  grandchildren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 


Never  content  to  retire  to  a 
rocking  chair,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
earned  her  Master's  degree  in 
French  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  1953.  She  taught 
German  and  French  at  Delta  State 
in  1959.  The  emotional  appeal  of 
her  verse  prompted  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  in  1973  that 
resulted  in  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
appointment  as  Poet  Laureate  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Last  year 
she  published  Soul  Stirrings,  a 
compilation  of  her  verses  which 
joined  two  previous  anthologies. 
Village  Vinette  and  7ra;7  of  Years, 
published  in  celebration  of  Ameri- 
ca's bicentennial.  Her  poems  have 
also  appeared  in  such  publications 
as  The  Progressive  Farmer  and  The 
Christian  Herald. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Delta  Branch  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Penwomen, 
Mrs.  Montgomery  is  the  former 
state  president  of  the  King's 
Daughters.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Poetry  Society. 


As  a  committed  Christian  and  a 
member  of  Clarksdale's  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery often  writes  about  the 
death  of  loved  ones.  "Personall\',  I 
think  death  can  be  marvelous," 
she  says  emphatically,  giving  her 
chair  an  energetic  little  thump.  "I 
can't  wait  to  go  home." 

Through  her  verses,  Louise 
Montgomery  has  created  another 
sort  of  home  in  the  hearts  of  her 
readers.  For  years  she  has  fed  her 
newspaper  audience  a  daily  menu 
of  love  and  inspiration.  Generous 
with  her  time,  she  has  encouraged 
many  young  Mississippi  poets  o\er 
the  past  half-century. 

"I'm  still  creating  constantly," 
says  Mrs.  Montgomery,  pausing  to 
try  out  the  sound  of  a  new  line. 
"Writing  has  been  everything  to 
me." 
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Highway  1,  two  lanes  of 
patched  macadam  running  north 
and  south  from  Vicksburg  to  Lula, 
bent  tightly  around  a  stand  of 
sweet  gum;  the  Chrysler  leaned 
into  the  turn.  Washington  Harris, 
comfortable  behind  the  wheel, 
wondered  about  his  conditioning. 
Had  his  mother  remembered 
bitterly,  or  had  things  changed 
since  she  brought  him  from  the 
fields  of  Mississippi  to  Chicago? 

Not  everything  had  changed;  he 
could  see  that.  Off  the  road 
several  hundred  feet  an  old,  gray 
board  house  slouched  in  the  wind. 
There  was  no  front  door.  A  blanket 
hung  in  its  place.  A  woman  and 
four  children,  sitting  on  a  couch 
on  the  porch,  watched  the 
Chrysler  move  by. 

Washington  Harris  remembered 
sitting  on  a  similar  porch  when  he 
was  a  child.  Or  did  he?  His  mother 
had  told  him  of  the  hard  times,  of 
the  cold  that  cut  through  the  thin 
boards  and  newspapers  that  hung 
as  insulation  —  the  cold  that  had 
taken  his  brother  "before  he  even 
turned  three."  Washington  Harris 
felt  sorry  for  his  mother,  for  his 
brother,  and  for  himself.  But,  in 
truth,  he  did  not  remember  feeling 
his  mother's  cold,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tried.  And  in  comparison 
to  the  numbers  he  had  expected, 
the  houses  like  that  were  few. 
Most  now  boasted  hardboard 
siding,  coats  of  inexpensive  paint, 
television  antennas.  Wide  ex- 
panses of  cultivated  land  sur- 
rounded them. 

A  person,  he  thought,  could  be 
isolated,  maybe  lost  and  forgotten 
here,  but  they  could  not  be 
trapped,  smothered  in  garbage 
and  concrete.  He  touched  a 
button  and  the  window  of  the  big 
Chrysler  slipped  down.  Damp, 
earthy  air  filled  the  car.  This 
highway,  a  wide  row  through 
fields  of  cotton  in  the  growing 
season,  through  expanses  of  stuble 
and  dark  earth  in  the  winter, 
flowed  beneath  him. 

He  could  feel  the  tires  of  the 
automobile  work  the  highway,  the 
suspension  challenge  the  contours 
of  the  and.  So  full  was  the  rich, 
fertile  SI  '^f  earth,  it  was  as  if  he 
turned  tht  .-I- beneath  him.  But 
there  was  to  >  easy  a  familiarity  in 
the  openess  or  '.-r  land,  too  much 
seduction    in    tne    rolling    of    the 


highway.  Wary  of  the  richness,  he 
rolled  up  the  window,  pleased 
with  the  separation  that  it 
brought. 

Washington  Harris  did  notice 
that  there  were  no  men  on  the 
porches  with  the  women  and 
children.  He  thought  of  his 
mother's  words.  "In  marriage  you 
get  a  husband  or  children.  You 
find  one  or  the  other  in  your  bed, 
but  not  both."  Even  in  the  towns 
he  saw  no  fathers.  He  saw  men, 
but  they  were  either  old  sons  or 
grandfathers.  He  looked  for 
neither. 

He  had  made  the  trip  from 
Chicago  to  look  for  a  father  who 
by  age  would  be  quartered  with 
the  grandfathers.  A  man  who 
existed  in  fact:  Franklin  Harris,  71, 
male,  Negro,  General  Delivery, 
Denoir,  Mississippi;  and  by  harsh 
recollection:  a  deserter.  The  facts 
had  been  supplied  by  courtesy  of 
the  state  capital  and  judical 
privilege  accorded  him  as  a  Judge, 
United  States  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  recollection  had 
been  supplied  by  his  mother  who 
had  died  a  month  earlier. 

And  while  he  sought  to  locate 
his  father,  Washington  Harris 
knew  he  had  begun  this  foray  into 
the  land  of  his  mother's  stories 
with  hope  of  finding  more.  His  life 
remained  a  complex  puzzle,  some 
of  the  pieces  of  which  he  had 
seen.  Now,  he  wanted  to  see  them 
all,  for  himself  —  not  with  hopes 
of  putting  them  together,  for  he 
knew  it  was  no  longer  possible, 
many  having  been  lost,  the  fine 
edges  having  been  worn  from  the 
others  —  but  to  see  how  closely 
the  assemblage  would  resemble 
the  picture  he  had  been  presented. 

The  heavy  car  negotiated 
another  bend  around  another 
stand  of  sweet  gum,  and  Washing- 
ton found  himself  looking  through 
Denoir.  The  town  stretched  for  a 
quarter  mile  on  either  side  of  a 
single  flashing  red  light,  speed 
limit  twenty-five.  Where  the  roads 
crossed  beneath  the  light,  an 
aluminum  portable  building  bore 
the  sign  "POLICE."  A  parked 
pickup  truck  had  the  same 
lettering  on  its  side. 

As  Main  Street  the  highway  was 
properly  decorated  for  the  holi- 
days. Santa  Clauses,  angels, 
snowmen     held     tightly     to     the 


lightposts,  faded  fluorescent  beer 
signs  above  their  heads.  A  gusty, 
almost  robust  wind,  heavy  with 
dampness  from  the  gulf  three 
hundred  miles  south,  pushed  up 
the  street,  slapping  Santa  and  his 
friends.  The  air  was  unnaturally 
warm. 

On  his  right,  pressed  against  the 
road,  were  the  aged  stores  in  front 
of  which  the  old  men  sat  dormant, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  cold  to 
return  and  chase  them  back  into 
their  winter  asylums.  On  the  left 
were  two  newer  gas  station-stores 
where  young  men  stood  around. 
Beyond  the  light  there  were  a  few 
houses,  each  separated  from  the 
road  by  ten  feet  of  dirt  yard. 

Washington,  not  ready  to  enter 
the  tableau  vivant,  stopped  the  car 
and  thought  of  the  room  in  his 
Chicago  apartment.  It  had  been 
his  mother's,  but  he  had  had  it 
converted  before  he  left.  Recalling 
its  warm,  masculine  dignity,  he 
was  now  certain  the  money  had 
been  well  spent.  His  father 
deserved  no  less. 

Easing  the  Chrysler  past  the 
stores,  he  parked  beside  the  police 
truck  and  stepped  out  into  Denoir. 
He  could  hear  voices  through  the 
thin  metal  of  the  police  building 
as  he  reached  for  the  handle  of  the 
wooden  door.  Swelled  with 
dampness,  the  door  pulled  back  as 
he  tried  to  open  it.  He  was  making 
little  progress  when  the  door 
suddenly  sprung  open.  It  had  been 
kicked  from  the  inside. 

The  white  man  who  had  kicked 
it  remained  seated  in  an  old  swivel 
chair.  He  was  wearing  a  crisp  blue 
uniform  with  an  American  Flag  on 
the  right  sleeve  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  asleep.  He  rolled  back 
behind  the  desk  and  looked  at 
Washington  Harris.  A  scanner  on 
his  desk  rattled  highway  patrol 
calls. 

"I  feel  pretty  safe  with  that  door 
there.  Been  thinking  about  patent- 
ing it,"  he  said.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"I  am  looking  for  Franklin 
Harris.  I  believe  he  lives  here  in 
Denoir." 

The  man  behind  the  desk 
looked  down  at  the  radio,  turned  it 
off,  then  measured  Washington 
Harris.  "You  with  a  collection 
agency?" 

"No."   Washington    reached    in 
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his  wallet  and  produced  his 
federal  identification  card.  The 
deputy  studied  it  and  looked  up 
eagerly. 

"You  have  a  warrant  on  him?" 
the  deputy  asked. 

"No.  He  is  an  old  man,  a  friend 
of  the  family.  I  am  not  here  on 
business."  The  deputy  looked  back 
down. 

"Franklin  Harris?  Don't  think  I 
know  him.  Try  the  post  office. 
Most  of  the  old  ones  pick  up  their 
checks  there.  Over  in  Markum's 
Store." 

Washington  was  halfway  out 
the  door  when  the  deputy  called 
after  him.  "Don't  pull  that  card  out 
over  there.  That  wouldn't  get  the 
time  of  day  out  of  Mavis.  Just  say 
you're  looking  for  a  friend." 

Markum's  Store  was  at  the  end 
of  the  row  of  buildings  that  were 
raised  a  foot  on  concrete  pilings 
and  fronted  with  a  wooden 
sidewalk  of  the  same  height.  A 
worn  Wonder  Bread  handle  ran 
across  the  center  of  the  screen 
door.  The  heavy  interior  door  was 
propped  open,  airing  the  winter 
staleness  from  the  store.  A  path 
was  worn  into  the  floor  boards, 
and  he  followed  it  to  the  counter 
where  an  old  white  woman 
ignored  him  until  she  had  finished 
dividing  some  hard  candy  among 
three  wide-eyed  children.  When 
she  finished  they  all  stared  at 
Washington  Harris. 

"I  am  looking  for  the  post 
office,"  he  said. 

The  children  looked  at  each 
other  and  giggled.  "Right  back  in 
the  corner,"  the  woman  answered. 
In  the  corner  there  was  a 
partition  punctuated  by  several 
combination  post  boxes  and  a 
large  window  with  bars  on  it. 
Behind  the  bars  there  was  a 
woman  in  her  late  fifties.  She  wore 
a  card  that  read,  "Mavis  Williams, 
Postal  Clerk."  The  card  had  her 
picture  on  it,  was  laminated,  and 
was  out  of  place  in  the 
surroundings. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  Mavis  asked. 
"I    am    looking  for  a  friend   of 
mine,  Franklin  Harris.  Can  you  tell 
\.-^  where  I  might  find  him?" 

^5  postal  smile  turned  into 
a  sh.  e.  "If  you're  a  friend  of 

his,  how  -me  you  don't  know 
where  tc    iii'.l  him?" 

"I  do  noi.  .kf.ow  Mr.  Harris.  I  am 


passing  through,  and  a  gentleman 
who  used  to  know  him  wanted  me 
to  see  if  he  were  well." 

"He's  doing  all  right,"  Mavis 
said. 

"I  would  really  like  to  see  him, 
for  just  a  few  minutes."  Washing- 
ton tried  to  take  the  insistence  out 
of  his  voice. 

"You  ain't  going  to  mess  with 
him,  are  you?"  Mavis  challeneged. 
"If  I  point  him  out  and  you  mess 
with  him,  you  answer  to  Mavis. 
You  understand  me?" 

"I  will  not  mess  with  him,  I 
promise,"  he  said. 

"Then  he'll  be  sitting  out  in 
front  of  the  hardware.  He'll  be  the 
man  with  the  brown  suit  and  the 
orange  cap.  You  tell  him  you 
talked  with  me  first." 

As  Washington  walked  out  of 
the  store,  the  woman  behind  the 
counter  and  the  children  with 
knots  in  their  cheeks  continued  to 
stare  at  him. 

In  front  of  the  hardware  store, 
several  old  men  sat  on  benches 
that  had  been  church  pews.  Three 
sat  on  one  bench,  two  on  another, 
and  on  the  third  sat  a  man  with  a 
brown  suit  and  a  fluorescent 
orange  hunting  cap.  Washington 
paused  before  walking  past  the 
first  two  benches  and  taking  a  seat 
beside  the  old  man  on  the  third. 
Unlike  the  people  in  the  store,  the 
man  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
Rocking  back  and  forth  beneath 
his  orange  cap,  he  didn't 
acknowledge  Washington's  pre- 
sence. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here?" 
Washington  asked. 

"It's  your  seat  just  as  much  as  it 
is  mine,"  he  answered.  "Help 
yourself."  Still  rocking  back  and 
forth  Franklin  Harris  continued  to 
look  straight  ahead. 

"Pretty  warm  for  this  time  of 
year,  isn't  it?"  Washington  said, 
looking  up  at  the  Santa  that  hung 
on  the  pole  in  front  of  them. 

"Won't  be  long  until  the  cotton 
come  up  now.  And  she'll  stretch 
from  here  to  the  sea.  I  seen  her  tall 
as  corn.  I  picked  her  off  plants 
where  I  reached  up  like  1  was 
plucking  apples.  Yes  sir,  warm  like 
it  is,  she'll  really  grow." 

Some  tinsel  came  loose  from 
around  the  angel  on  the  next  post 
and  strung  out  like  a  tail  in  the 
wind.  "Have  you  lived  in  Denoir 


all  your  life?"  Washington  Harris 
asked. 

"I  lived  everywhere  —  Tupelo, 
Yazoo  City,  most  everywhere. 
Before  my  eyes  went  bad  people 
used  to  send  for  me,  and  I  lived 
where  the  work  and  money  was.  I 
suspect  people  still  wish  they 
could  get  hold  of  me.  But  I'm 
retired." 

Looking  closely,  Washington 
realized  that  the  clouded  eyes 
beneath  the  orange  cap  were 
sightless.  He  was  rubbing  his  own 
eyes  when  Franklin  Harris  spoke. 
"Where  you  from?" 

"Chicago,"  Washington  said. 

"Guess  you  left  looking  for 
work.  Ain't  much  around  here 
though.  Too  many  machines 
now."  He  continued  to  rock  in 
place. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to 
Chicago?"  Washington  asked. 

"Now  I  traveled  with  the  best  of 
them  looking  for  work,  but  I  never 
left  this  state.  A  man  needs  to  stay 
around  where  he  was  born, 
especially  when  it  gets  near  time 
to  go  back.  Chicago?  I  guess  not." 

There  was  a  long  silence  before 
Washington  asked,  "Do  you  have 
family  around  here?" 

"No." 

The  door  to  Markum's  Store 
slammed  and  Washington  looked 
down  the  walk.  Mavis  stood  there 
staring  at  the  two  of  them.  She  saw 
Franklin  talking  quietly  and  went 
back  inside. 

"I  had  me  a  wife  and  two  boys, 
but  they  all  growed  up  now.  Fine 
boys  they  was." 

"Do  you  ever  hear  from  them?" 
Washington  asked. 

"Hear  from  them  about  what? 
They  growed  up  I  told  you.  I 
supported  them  until  they  mother 
took  over.  When  they  didn't  need 
me,  they  all  left.  But  they  doing  all 
right,  just  the  same  as  me."  He 
paused  before  concluding,  "Good 
boys  with  strong  working  hands 
like  these."  He  spread  the  fingers 
of  his  large,  brittle  hands. 

A  gust  of  wind  lengthened  the 
angel's  tail  and  blew  the  hat  off 
Franklin's  head.  "Oh,  Lord!"  he 
said,  clutching  at  the  air. 

Washington  went  after  the  hat 
that  blew  along  the  walk  and 
dropped  off  onto  the  street.  When 
he  picked  it  up,  the  bright  orange 
cap   seemed    large    in    his    small 
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smooth  hands.  Inside,  above  the 
soiled  band,  "M.  Williams"  was 
printed  in  laundry  marker.  Wash- 
ington carried  the  hat  back  and 
put  it  in  his  father's  hands. 
Franklin  pulled  it  snug  above  his 
ears. 

"It  looks  like  you  are  doing 
pretty  well,"  Washington  said. 

"For  an  old  blind  man,  I  can't 
complain.  Folks  take  care  of  me, 
and  I  help  out  when  I  can.  Like  I 
said,  I'm  retired  now.  But  I  done 
my  share;  people  know  that." 

The  two  Harrises  sat  in  silence. 
The  elder  rocked  back  and  forth 
on  the  bench;  the  younger  closed 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
darkness.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  the  angel  had  lost  all  its 
tinsel,  and  the  children  from  the 
store  chased  the  silver  garland 
down  the  street. 

"I  enjoyed  talking  with  you. 
Thanks  for  sharing  the  bench."  If 
there  was  more  to  say,  Washington 
Harris  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

"If  you  don't  find  work,  you 
come  back,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  few 
places  Franklin  Harris's  name 
means  something.  But  you  try  on 
your  own  first." 


"Thank  you,  I  appreciate  that," 
he  said. 

A  strong  gust  of  wind  rolled  up 
the  street  and  Washington  Harris 
looked  at  the  disrobed  angel  and 
the  blind  man  who  held  onto  the 
bright  orange  cap.  Suddenly 
feeling  the  cusp  of  coolness  in  the 
heavy  air  he  hurried  to  his 
automobile  and  headed  it  north 
on  Highway  1.  Just  before  the 
Chrysler  reached  the  first  bend 
around  the  first  stand  of  sweet 
gum  he  checked  his  rear  view 
mirror.  In  it  the  images  from 
Denoir  appeared  vague,  clouded 
by  the  dampness  from  the  Gulf 
which  coated  the  rear  window  of 
the  car. 


is  standard 
at  Kossman's 


with  quality  automobiles  in  the  Delta  for 
more  than  50  years.  Make  your  next  trade  at 
Kossman's.  You'll  get  more  than  a  new 
car. ..you'll  get  part  of  a  iDelta,  tradition  of 

quality. 


Not  just  quality  cars... quality  service. 
Kossman's  has  the  best  team  of  mechanical 
technicians  and  the  finest  staff  of  sales 
representatives  in  the  Delta.  And  when  you 
buy  a  new  car  from  Kossman's,  you're 
dealing  with  a  name, that's  been  associated 


in  Cleveland 

Pontiac,  Buick.Cadillac,  Jeep  and  CMC  Trucks 
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Vicksburg's  national  Military  Park 
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by  Curt  Lamar 

On  the  southern  periphery  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  is  one  of  the  major  tourist 
attractions  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  —  the  National  Mili- 
tary Park.  Here  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Civil  War  battlefields  in 
the  United  States.  A  "must"  visit 
for  anyone  who  has  not  seen  it, 
the  Park  also  merits  return  trips  for 
people  who  have  been  through  it 
before. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  under- 
standably a  day  of  celebration  for 
most  Americans.  However,  even 
today  the  attitude  of  Vicksburg 
residents  on  this  national  holiday 
is  generally  somber,  for  it  was  on 
July  4,  1863,  that  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  ended  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  Union  forces 
under  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Not  only  was  this  capitulation  a 
sad  day  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Vicksburg  and  for  its  Confederate 
defenders,  it  also  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  Civil  War,  leading 
more  quickly  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  Civil  War  continues  to 
fascinate  people,  particularly  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  United 
States.  The  causes  of  the  war  are 
still  debated,  its  campaigns  and 
battles  are  studied,  and  its  impact 
and  results  assessed.  In  all  of  this 
studying  and  assessing,  the  Vicks- 
burg campaign  retains  a  para- 
mount place. 

In  1862,  great  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Union  leadership  to  make  decisive 
moves  which  would  bring  the 
Confederacy  to  its  knees.  Yet  the 
Confederacy  appeared  far  from 
ready  to  capitulate  and  continued 
to  fight  vigorously  against  larger 
forces.  In  the  western  theater, 
because  of  recent  military  and 
political  occurrences,  Vicksburg 
had  become  the  critical  focal 
point  of  the  war. 

By  June  1862,  Union  forces  held 
the  Mississippi  River,  unquestion- 
ably the  Confederacy's  commer- 
cial life-line  and  artery,  as  far 
down  as  Memphis  and  as  far  up 
from    New    Orleans    as    (but    not 


including)  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana. 
Between  these  two  points  stood 
the  Confederate  stronghold  of 
Vicksburg,  high  on  a  bluff  above  a 
large  bend  in  the  Mississippi.  Its 
capture  was  assigned  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  the 
recent  victor  at  the  extremely  close 
battle  at  Shiloh  in  Tennessee  (April 
6-7,  1862). 

Grant's  future  in  large  part  de- 
pended upon  his  successful  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg,  for  tales  of  his 
inclination  for  liquor  had  begun  to 
spread  in  the  North.  From  his 
Holly  Springs  base,  he  thus  ini- 
tiated his  Vicksburg  campaign  in 
December  1862,  making  several 
abortive  attempts  to  seize  the 
stronghold  from  the  north,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  "bayou  cam- 
paign" of  General  William  T. 
Sherman.  By  spring,  due  to  his 
lack  of  success  there  were  growing 
rumors  that  he  would  be  replaced. 
But  Grant  then  changed  his 
tactics. 

Grant  by-passed  Vicksburg  by 
marching  his  forces  through 
Louisiana  to  a  point  well 
downstream,  and  from  that 
position  in  late  April  he  awaited 
his  transports,  which  boldly  ran 
the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Vicksburg.  Grant's  41,000  troops 
were  then  ferried  across  the  River 
to  Bruinsburg,  Mississippi  and, 
after  defeating  Confederates  un- 
der J.S.  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson, 
were  moved  quickly  to  the  east. 

This  eastward  move  was  carried 
out  by  Grant  in  an  effort  not  to  be 
caught  between  two  large  Confed- 
erate forces  located  in  Vicksburg 
and  near  Jackson,  respectively. 
Pushing  toward  Jackson,  after  a 
fight  at  Raymond,  Grant  seized 
that  city  with  little  trouble,  for 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in 
command  of  Confederate  forces  in 
the  area,  would  not  engage  him. 
From  Jackson,  Grant  moved  to 
Clinton  and  then  to  Champion's 
Hill.  Here  on  May  16,  General 
John  C.  Pemberton,  in  command 
of  the  Vicksburg  garrison,  met 
Grant's  forces  in  a  critical 
engagement.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Grant  was 
victorious  because  he  had 
divided  his  forces  and  cut  his  own 
line  of  communication,  a  daring 
and    dangerous    move.     But    the 


move  was  successful,  and  Pember- 
ton, despite  Johnston's  urgings 
that  he  not  do  so,  with  30,000  men 
pulled  back  to  Vicksburg  after  a 
sharp  clash  at  the  Big  Black  River, 
making  preparations  for  a  siege.  It 
was  now  May  17,  1863. 

Meanwhile,  Johnston,  at  Crystal 
Springs,  had  been  joined  by 
Loring's  Corps,  but  he  still  would 
not  attack  Grant.  At  this  point 
Johnston  realized  that  Vicksburg 
was  lost  and  did  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  his  remaining  forces. 
On  May  18,  Grant  moved  his 
troops  to  the  limits  of  Vicksburg. 
Thus  began  the  famous  assault 
and  siege  which  lasted  some  six 
weeks,  and  which  would  go  down 
in  the  annals  of  United  States 
military  history  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  of  the  Civil  War. 
During  this  campaign  there  were 
numerous  Union  assaults  and 
Confederate  counter-assaults.  The 
Vicksburg  garrison  and  civilians 
were  completely  cut  off  from 
supplies,  and  grim  times  prevailed. 
Finally,  on  July  3,  1863,  Gen. 
Pemberton  asked  for  terms,  and 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered  the 
next  day.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
had  come  for  the  Confederacy. 

On  a  clear,  still  June  or  July  day, 
as  you  enter  the  Park  you  can 
almost  hear  the  sounds  of  battle 
intermingling  with  the  singing  of 
birds  and  chirping  of  insects. 
Beginning  your  tour  of  the 
battlefield  at  the  new  Visitors' 
Center,  where  a  map  of  the  Park 
can  be  secured,  you  move 
northward  through  the  Arch 
toward  the  site  of  the  Battery 
DeGolyer,  which  consisted  of  as 
many  as  22  artillery  pieces  and 
which  constantly  hammered  the 
Confederate     fort,     the    Great 
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Redoubt,  throughout  the  siege. 
This  battery  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Samuel  DeColyer  and  was 
part  of  the  8th  Michigan  Artillery. 

From  the  Battery  DeColyer  site, 
you  continue  northward  through 
beautiful  terrain  to  the  Shirley 
House.  This  dwelling  is  the  only 
wartime  structure  which  survives 
in  the  Park.  It  served  as 
headquarters  for  the  45th  Illinois 
Infantry.  If  you  desire,  you  can 
turn  off  the  main  road  at  this  point 
to  visit  a  sidelight  near  the  Shirley 
House,  the  Third  Louisiana  Redan. 
This  fort  was  the  object  of 
intensive  Union  mining  effort  and 
was  the  site  of  a  bloody  pitched 
battle  following  the  detonation 
of  2200  pounds  of  black  powder  to 
destory  it.  Despite  these  Union 
efforts,  the  Confederates  held  the 
fort. 

Leaving  the  Third  Louisiana 
Redan  and  the  Shirley  House,  you 
proceed  again  north.  The  next  area 
of  interest  is  Ransom's  Cun  Path. 
At  this  sector  of  the  Union  siege 
line,  Brig.  Cen.  Thomas  EC. 
Ranson  of  Cen.  McPherson's  17th 
Army  Corps  was  in  command  of  an 
infantry   troop.    In    order    to    get 


more  artillery  support,  a  number 
of  Cen.  Ransom's  infantrymen 
aided  men  of  the  2nd  Illinois 
Artillery  in  dismantling  two  12 
pounder  guns,  dragging  them  over 
difficult  terrain  to  an  earthen 
parapet  less  than  100  yards  from 
the  Confederate  lines,  and  reas- 
sembling them  for  a  return  to 
action. 

From  Ransom's  Cun  Path,  you 
continue  the  Park  tour  to  the  site 
of  the  Attack  on  Stockade  Redan. 
The  Stockade  Redan  was  the 
principal  fort  guarding  the  Old 
Craveyard  Approach  to  Vicksburg. 
Union  attacks  on  this  fort  at  the 
beginning  of  the  assault  in  late 
May  resulted  in  some  of  the 
bloodiest  fighting  of  the  entire 
campaign. 

At  this  point  on  the  tour  you 
may  leave  the  main  road  to  visit 
the  site  of  Ceneral  Crant's 
Headquarters.  Returning  to  the 
tour,  you  turn  westward  to 
Thayer's  Approach.  Here  Brig. 
Cen.  John  M.  Thayer  commanded 
a  brigade  of  Union  siege  forces 
which  participated  in  Cen.  Sher- 
man's attacks  on  the  Confederate 
northern  flank.  The  next  stop  on 
the  tour  is  Battery  Selfridge,  which 
was  a  contigent  of  artillery 
composed  entirely  of  naval  guns 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Commander 
T.O.  Selfridge,  better  known  as  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  ironclad 
Cairo,  sunk  by  Confederate  mines 
in  December  1862  in  the  Yazoo 
River.  Although  Crant  was 
furnished  numerous  siege  guns  by 
the  Navy,  this  battery  was  the  only 
one  manned  completely  by  naval 
personnel. 

•Continuing,  you  now  move  from 
Battery  Selfridge  to  the  National 
Cemetery.  Here,  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  parts  of  the  Park,  are 
buried  17,000  Union  soldiers,  of 
which  only  4,000  have  been 
identified.  This,  area  was  part  of 
the  sector  commanded  by  Cen. 
Frederick  Steele  of  Sherman's  15th 
Army  Corps  during  the  campaign. 
Confederate  dead  from  the  battle 
and  siege  are  interred  in  the 
Vicksburg  City  Cemetery  and 
number  some  5,000,  of  which 
3,400  are  unknown. 

The  next  stop  on  your  tour  is 
one  of  the  highlights,  especially 
for  the  children.  This  is  Fort  Hill, 
the     northern     bastion     of     the 
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Confederate  defense  line,  so 
formidable  that  no  attack  was 
made  upon  it.  The  view  from  Fort 
Hill  is  unparalleled. 

From  Fort  Hill,  you  proceed 
eastward  to  Stockade  Redan, 
mentioned  above.  Inside  the  fort, 
you  can  get  an  excellent  feel  of 
the  position  of  the  Confederate 
defenders  as  they  repulsed  the 
determined  Union  assaults.  In- 
deed, with  a  bit  of  imagination 
you  can  probably  hear  the  din  of 
battle  and  the  screams  and  shouts 
of  fighting,  wounded,  and  dying 
troops.  When  his  forces  were 
unable  to  breach  this  fort.  Grant 
decided  against  continued  direct 
assaults  to  capture  Vicksburg  and 
ordered  the  initiation  of  the  siege. 

Turning  south,  you  drive  now  to 
the  Great  Redoubt.  This  fort,  along 
with  the  Third  Louisiana  Redan, 
guarded  the  old  Jackson  Road 
entrance  into  Vicksburg.  After 
unsuccessful  infantry  attacks  on  it. 
the  Great  Redoubt  was  subjected 
to  almost  constant  bombardment 
by  Union  guns  for  the  duration  of 
the  siege.  At  the  Great  Redoubt 
you  may  turn  off  the  main  road  to 
visit  the  Surrender  Site  Monu- 
ment. Here  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen. 
Pemberton  made  arrangements  to 
end  the  siege  and  battle  of 
Vicksburg. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  you 
drive  south  to  the  Second  Texas 
Lunette,  passing  the  Mississippi 
Monument  and  the  Gen.  J.C. 
Pemberton  Monument.  The  fort 
known  as  the  Second  Texas 
Lunette  was  so-called  because  it 
was  defended  by  the  2nd  Texas 
Volunteer  Infantry  throughout  the 
entire  siege.  It  guarded  the 
Baldwin  Ferry  Road  which  ap- 
proached from  the  southeast 
before  curving  into  Vicksburg. 
This  fort  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  engagements 
in  Grant's  early  effort  to  assault 
the  city  frontally. 

At  this  point  in  your  tour,  you 
cross  Clay  Street  in  Vicksburg  to 
make  a  circle  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  Park.  First  you  will 
pass  the  Railroad  Redoubt,  a  fort 
built  to  guard  the  approach  to 
Vicksburg  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road of  Mississippi.  It  was  here 
that  Union  forces,  in  their  massive 
assault  of  May  19-22  along  the 
entire      line,      came     closest      to 


success,  almost  driving  the  Con- 
federate defenders  from  the  fort 
before  reinforcements  arrived. 
Next  you  should  go  to  Fort 
Garrott,  the  best  preserved  fort  in 
the  Park.  From  Fort  Garrott  you 
drive  to  Hovey's  Approach.  Union 
troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey  attempted  to 
assault  Fort  Garrott  by  digging  two 
converging  trenches  in  the  face  of 
withering  fire.  By  the  end  of  the 
siege  these  trenches  almost 
reached  the  fort.  This  completes 
the  official  tour  route  of  the  Park. 
Certainly  a  tour  of  the  National 
Military  Park  should  not  be 
hurried.  In  addition  to  the  main 
sites  described  above,  there  are 
numerous  monuments  and 
plaques  of  interest.  This  tour  is  an 
excellent  family  outing  and  will 
instill  in  both  children  and  adults 
an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
the  past.  Indeed,  if  you  try  you  can 
actually  sense  the  horror,  frustra- 
tion, exhilaration,  and  bravery 
which  were  part  of  this  epic  event 
in  your  nation's  history.  Certainly 
no  Deltan  should  miss  an 
opportunity  to  tour  the  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park. 
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Once  upon  a  time  —  that  was  a 
familiar  way  to  begin  fairy  tales  or 
to  tell  stories  to  the  youngsters  or 
to  the  oldsters.  Today,  however, 
with  man's  mind  wandering  to  the 
heights  of  the  moon,  where  men 
have  now  walked,  those  "once 
upon  a  time"  phrases  seem  almost 
obsolete. 

Yet,  when  thinking  about 
Florewood  River  Plantation,  the 
state's  first  living  history  park,  and 
the  close  relationship  that  evolved 
from  its  inception  to  its  comple- 


tion, we  can  talk  in  terms  of  ONCE 
UPON  A  TIME. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  several 
men  and  women  looked  around, 
realized  that  we  were  conquering 
the  moon  and  spanning  the  ocean 
in  record-breaking  time,  but  were 
leaving  behind  nothing  of  our 
legendary  roots  as  to  the  lifestyle 
of  a  cotton  farm  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta. 

Earth  shaking?  It  was  not  to 
many,  but  a  quick  glance  revealed 
that  the  sharecropper  had  gone  to 
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the  factory.  The  fields  of  cotton 
were  now  picked  by  machines, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  spirituals 
being  sung  by  the  workers  were 
taken  over  by  those  of  cotton 
dusters  and  other  mechanized 
monsters. 

Only  grandpa  remembered  the 
lye  soap,  or  the  big  black  washing 
pot,  and  the  kitchen  separate  from 
the  house.  There  was  still 
something  majestic  about  the 
"Old  South"  and  the  old  cotton 
plantations.  It  was  once  part  of 
living  for  entire  families,  both 
black  and  white,  but  now  it  was  all 
but  forgotten.  It  was  picking  and 
hoeing  cotton.  The  tales  told  at 
the  commissary,  the  fun  of  going 
to  the  "tater  patch"  or  smelling  the 
fresh-picked  greens  cooking  in  pot 
likker. 

Nobody  was  against  going 
forward,  but  it  seemed  only  right 
that  a  little  niche  of  preservation 
was  just  as  necessary  so  that  your 
children  and  grandchildren  could 
see  and  enjoy  the  way  cotton 
farming  was  once  done.  So  now, 
when  you  take  your  grandchild 
upon  your  knee,  you  can  begin  to 
tell  them  "Once  Upon  A  Time" 
and  then  take  them  to  Florewood. 

Located  just  two  miles  west  of 
Greenwood  on  U.S.  Highway  82, 
the  100.9  acre  plantation  had  its 
beginning  in  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature, where  House  Bill  660  was 
introduced  by  Rep.  Charles 
Deaton  of  Leflore  County.  The  bill 


called  for  a  Living  History  Park, 
which  would  tell  the  story  of 
cotton  farming  as  it  was  long  ago 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

A  site  study,  done  by  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 
recommended  this  area  near 
Greenwood.  The  Leflore  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  purchased 
the  land  and  deeded  it  to  the  Park 
Commission.  The  site,  once  a 
cattle  pasture,  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yazoo  River.  The 
architect  firm  of  Bowman  and 
Bowman  was  retained  to  do  the 
preliminary  study,  and  later 
completed  the  final  blueprints  for 
the  22  buildings  which  were  to  tell 
the  story  of  an  1850  southern 
cotton  plantation. 

The  buildings  were  to  be  more 
than  just  structures.  They  were  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  living  history 
for  all  ages  to  enjoy.  The  name 
"Florewood"  was  selected  by  the 
Mississippi  Park  Commission  from 
an  entry  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Joe 
Flanagan  of  Merigold.  The  name 
was  expanded  to  Florewood  River 
Plantation. 

The  tourist  attraction  was 
inaugurated  on  a  cold  December 
day  in  1974  and  completed  on  a 
very  hot  August  day  in  1976.  It 
seemed  rather  in  harmony  with 
the  entire  concept  of  the  old  being 
preserved  and  the  1850's  coming 
to  life  again  during  the  nation's 
Bicentennial  year.  The  park 
complex,  administered  by  the  Park 
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Members   of   the    junior    Garden 
Club  playing  games. 


Front  view  of  Big  House  looking 
towards  general  store. 
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Commission,  is  divided  into  two 
areas. 

The  Cotton  Museum,  a  two- 
story  brick  structure,  serves  as  the 
administration  building  as  well  as 
a  facility  eventually  to  house  one 
of  the  nation's  outstanding  cotton 
museums.  It  also  includes  an 
auditorium  for  orientation  and 
seminars,  and  an  exhibit  room,  gift 
shop,  and  snack  area. 

Visitors  purchase  tickets  to  tour 
the  plantation,  which  is  reached 
by  a  winding  gravel  road  and  brick 
walkways.  For  old  and  young 
alike,  the  center  of  attraction  has 
been  the  "big  house,"  the  home  of 
the  planter,  which  is  handsomely 
furnished  with  antiques.  A  charm- 
ing interpreter,  one  of  the  39 
Florewood  Society  volunteers, 
guides  the  tourist  through  the  four 
rooms  and  relates  the  lifestyle  of 
the  imaginary  family  which  would 
have  lived  in  a  similar  house  127 
years  ago. 

You  can  sniff  the  aroma  of  the 
smokehouse,  where  hams  and 
bacon  are  hickory  smoked.  These 
have  become  popular  items.  The 
Ramada  Inn  in  Greenwood  fea- 
tures the  Florewood  breakfast, 
which  includes  the  hickory- 
smoked-country-cured  hams,  red- 


Overseer  gets  wood  ready  for  fire 
as  Marshiall  Jones  watches. 


Back  gallery  of  Big  House  with 
interpreters  standing  in  planter's 
garden. 
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eye  gravy,  grits,  and  eggs.  Tourists 
especially  enjoy  the  rope  beds,  the 
cornshuck  mattresses,  and,  of 
course,  the  animals. 

Many  of  the  animals  are  gifts  to 
the  Park  Commission  and  include 
such  creatures  as  "Woody," 
"Woodine,"  and"  "Flore,"  the 
original  family  of  goats,  now 
blessed  by  "Jerry"  and  "Confetti." 
Two  lambs,  whose  wool  will  be 
used  in  the  sewing  room,  are 
named  "Lantbchop"  and  "Daisy." 
Three  Tennessee  Walking  horses 

—  "Coco,"  "Misty,"  and  "Honey" 

—  are  joined  by  the  mules  "Kate," 
"Nell,"  "Bill,"  and  "Jane." 

It  has  been  amazing  to  discover 
how  many  children  have  never  fed 
a  chicken  or  seen  a  guinea  hen. 
"This  is  one  of  the  reasons  a 
feeding  area  has  been  added  to 
the  pens  so  that  children  can  feed 
the  animals,  which  will  eat  right 
out  of  your  hands,"  said  Dr. 
William  G.  Davis,  director  of 
Florewood. 

The  concept  of  the  plantation  is 
that  of  a  working  operation  which 
evolves  with  the  season.  Now  the 
cotton  is  growing,  the  vegetable 
garden  is  bearing  its  harvest,  and 
the   herb  garden,   planted   by   30 


Fane  Showers,  member  of  Flore- 
wood's  interpretive  staff,  shows 
young  visitor  how  to  spin  wool. 


Group  of  tourist  hand  dip  candle 
in  General  Store. 
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Carriage  House,  rear  door  leads  to 
tutor's  room. 

junior  gardners,  is  sprouting.  Many 
of  these  items  will  appear  in  the 
general  store  or  be  used  in  cooking 
in  the  cookhouse. 

The  general  store  has  become  a 
favorite  visitor's  attraction.  Tour- 
ists enjoy  seeing  the  hand-dipped 
candles  and  can  even  try  their  own 
hand  at  making  them.  Ernest 
Henning  strips  white  oak  sapplings 
into  creative  baskets  for  every  use, 
which  are  displayed  with  other 
Mississippi  crafted  items  such  as 
bonnets,  spice  ropes,  quilts,  and 
dolls.  You  can  enjoy  a  cool  sip  of 
lemonade  as  you  browse.  The 
overseer,  traditionally  depicted  by 
some  as  a  ruthless  man,  is  at 
Florewood  a  genial,  mild- 
mannered  history  buff  who  lives 
his  role  to  the  fullest.  Gary  Pierce, 
a  native  of   Indianola  who   now 


resides  in  Greenwood,  delights 
visitors  with  his  stories  of  the 
overseer's  duties.  He  invites  you  to 
"sit  a  spell,"  and  visit  over  the 
open  fire,  even  when  it's  90 
degrees,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
living  quarters  and  clothing. 

The  overseer,  as  you  will  learn, 
was  not  only  the  person  in  charge 
of  plantation  operations,  but  was 
also  the  doctor.  Near  his  quarters 
are  the  hospital,  a  driver's  house, 
and  a  two-family  residence  and 
nursery  for  the  younger  children. 
Dr.  Davis,  who  has  his  doctorate  in 
history  from  Mississippi  State 
University,  has  been  the  guiding 
hand  in  keeping  Florewood 
authentic. 

He  has  had  to  bow  to  some 
modern  regulations,  such  as  fire 
hydrants  to  protect  the  buildings. 
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but  he  will  proudly  point  out  the 
cedar  shake  shingles  (which  never 
leak),  the  poultry  house,  and  the 
Creek  Revival  columns  on  the  "big 
house." 

In  the  future  it  is  intended  that 
Florewood's  name  will  become  as 
familiar  a  household  word  as 
Knotts  Berry  Farms  and  as 
Callaway  Gardens  in  the  produc- 
tion and  the  sale  of  products  such 
as  cornmeal,  grits,  honey,  candles, 
baskets,  and  other  items  made  at 
Florewood.  Cotton  will  be  ginned 
from  the  cotton  gin,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop,  when  comp- 
leted, will  boast  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  equipment  of  the 
period. 

In  season  tourists  can  actually 
pick  the  cotton  at  Florewood.  It  is 
not  the  1850  variety,  but  a  modern 
hybrid.  This  is  because  the  seeds 
of  that  period  are  not  available. 
However,  as  a  part  of  the  learning 
and  educational  process  of  Flore- 
wood, a  back  seeding  program  will 
be  developed  in  the  years  ahead  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  1850  strain. 

Since  its  opening  Florewood  has 
become  a  tourist  attraction  for 
18,000  visitors  from  43  states  and 


14  foreign  countries.  It  is  those 
from  the  greatest  distance  who 
find  the  southern  hospitality  as 
romantic  and  warmly  hospitable 
as  those  once  upon  a  time  tales 
depict. 

Recently  an  older  Wisconsin 
couple  arrived  on  a  very  rainy  day 
but  still  wished  to  take  the 
self-guided  tour.  They  were  gone 
some  time  and  came  back  with  a 
long  stalk  of  cotton  tucked  under 
one  of  their  raincoats.  "Do  you 
suppose  this  will  be  enough  of  a 
tap  root  here?"  It  was  the  voice  of 
an  excited  grandfather.  My  smile 
caused  a  change  in  expression. 
When  told  that  the  seed  of  cotton 
is  in  the  cotton  itself  and  that  one 
can't  transplant  the  plant,  he 
looked  rather  chagrined.  "I  guess 
you  think  I'm  pretty  dumb,"  he 
commented.  1  told  him  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  my  visit  to 
his  state  had  provided  insight  to 
many  things  I  did  not  know. 
Indeed,  that's  the  enrichment  of 
traveling  America.  "Well,  I  can't 
wait  to  get  home  and  tell  my 
grandchildren  all  about  this  place. 
It's  wonderful,  just  wonderful,"  he 
said. 


Can't  you  almost  hear  him  now, 
telling  his  grandchildren,  "Once 
upon  a  time  there  IS  a  cotton 
plantation.  It's  called  Florewood, 
and  it's  way  down  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  .  .   .  and  .  .  ." 


Florewood  River  Plantation  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  on 
Sunday  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Closed  every  Monday,  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  and  Thanksgiving.  The 
admission  is  $2.00  for  adults  and 
$7.00  for  students  ages  6  to  76. 

jane  Richardson  Biggers  joined 
the  Mississippi  Park  Commission 
staff  in  7976  as  assistant  director 
of  Florewood  River  Plantation. 
Before  assuming  this  position  Mrs. 
Biggers  was  the  Women's  Editor,  a 
news  columnist  and  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Greenwood  Com- 
monwealth. She  has  received 
numerous  awards  for  her  journa- 
lism, the  latest  being  named  the 
"7976  Mississippi  Press  Women's 
Outstanding  Woman  of  Achieve- 
ment," the  highest  honor  accord- 
ed a  news  professional. 


July  and  August 
aren't  my  only  good  months. 


When  you  know  me  like  your  travel  agent  knows  me,  deciding 
where  to  go  any  time  of  year  is  a  breeze. 

Because  a  travel  agent  can  tell  you  where  to  ski  my  slopes  in  July 
or  waterski  in  January.  About  a  place  where  I've  had  less  than  two 
inches  of  rain  in  30  years. 

When  I'm  not  having  typhoons  in  Tokyo. 

The  season  for  marlin  in  Tanzania. 

When  and  where  I'm  stormy.  (After  all,  I  have  2,000  thunderstorms 
a  minute.)  Or  balmy. 

So  see  a  travel  agent. 

MAINSTREAM  TRAVEL 

?08  Washington  Ave.  •  Greenville,  MS  38701  •  378-8974 
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A  CLIMATE  FOR  GENIUS 


Editor's  Note:  Below  is  the 
second  installment  of  the  ETV 
Production  "Deep  Delta,"  part  of 
the  "Climate  for  Cenius"  series. 
Inadvertently  omitted  in  the  first 
installment  was  the  name  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Daniel  Young,  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Professor  of  English  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Dr.  Young 
served  as  co-discussant  with  Dr. 
Rubin  in  all  of  the  "Climate  for 
Cenius"  segments.  DELTA  SCENE 
regrets  the  omission  of  Dr.  Young's 
name  in  the  first  installment. 


Young:  Shelby,  in  your  book 
that  we  were  talking  about  earlier, 
Love  in  a  Dry  Season,  not  only  is 
the  Major  aware  of  this  but  the 
young  man  on  the  make  who 
comes  into  town,  Harley  Drew.  He 
finds  that  there  are  two  things  he 
needs  to  do,  join  the  country  club 
and  also  get  involved  in  the 
National  Guard,   if  he's   going  to 


make  his  way  in  the  community. 
Foote:  That's  right. 
Young:    And    he    succeeds     in 

both 

Douglas:  It  seems  to  me  that  it's 
very  clear  in  Love  in  a  Dry  Season 

that  the  military  tradition  is  used 
up  because  Barcroft  never  gets  to 
a  war  really  and  Drew  ends  up  as  a 
colonel  in  the  home  guard  and 
uses  his  uniform  to  impress  the 
ladies  at  debutante  balls. 

Young:  Oh,  yes,  but  it  accomp- 
lishes the  objective  he  had  in 
mind.  That  was  to  get  to  the  front, 
to  get  some  power.  I  think  that  in 
that  novel  too,  while  we're  on  it 
for  just  a  moment,  it  seems  to  me 
that  something  has  happened, 
something  very  important  has 
happened,  to  the  motivation 
between  the  protagonist  in  Eliza- 
beth Spencer's  novel  and  the 
protagonist  in  your  novel,  Love  in 
a  Dry  Season  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  forces  that  made  one  come 
to  the  Delta,  and  in  one  way 
became  the  largest  landowner 
around  — 

Foote:  Yes 

Young:  —  by  the  time  your 
characters  get  involved,  there  is 
nothing  left. 

Foote:  Right. 

Young:  You  see,  sort  of  a  facade 
of  the  old  way  of  life  is  here. 

Foote:  That's  right. 

Young:  There's  not  much  else 
going  on  there.  It's  indeed  a  very, 
very  dry  season. 

Foote:  Right. 

Douglas:  And  a  dry  season  all 
over  the  country  and  all  over  the 
world,  of  course. 

Foote:  Twenty-nine  to  thirty- 
nine. 

Douglas:  It  seems  to  me  the 
strength  of  Shelby's  work  like  the 
strength  of  Faulkner's  is  that  it 
doesn't  really  apply  particularK  to 
the  Delta.  It's  a  vision  of  human 
experience  at  the  time  when  it 
happens. 

Young:  1  think  it  applies 
specifically  to  the  Delta,  but  it 
applies  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
just  the  Delta. 

Douglas:  Right. 

Young:  You  know  the  concrete 
particularity  is  there,  but  then  it 
also  has  universal  application. 
There's  no  question  about  that. 

Simpson:    Walker    Percy    plays 
Continued  on  page  30 
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Delta  and  Pine 
Land  Company  is 
a  familiar  name 
to  most  Deltans,    but 
many  are  not  aware  that  this 
large     plantation     provides     a 
modern-day  link  with  our  mother 
country.  Approximately  the  same 
size  as  the   country   of   Linchen- 
stein,     Delta    and     Pine     Land 
Company  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  and  is  owned 
by   a   textile   syndicate    in    Man- 
chester, England.  The  story  of  its 
uncommon  beginning  is  stranger 
than  fiction. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century, 


Jesse  W.  Fox, 
who  was  Director  of 
Research  at  the 
Delta  Branch  Experiment 
Station  in  Stoneville, 
traveled  to  Belgium  to  read  a 
paper  at  a  cotton  fiber  meeting.  At 
this  forum  to  hear  Professor  Fox's 
speech  were,  among  others, 
representatives  from  the  world- 
renown  cotton  spinners  and 
weavers  in  the  Manchester  area  of 
England.  Apparently  Fox's  speech 
sparked  the  interest  of  the  British 
manufacturers  who  were  at  that 
time  having  difficulty  getting 
enough  long  staple  cotton  for  their 
mills,  which  then  had  40  per 
cent  of  the  world's  spindles.  These 
manufacturers  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  acquiring  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States 
to  produce  this  needed  cotton. 

On  the  United  States  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  an  unusual 
partnership  was  being  welded 
between    a    Michigan    land    pro- 
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moter,  L.K.  Salisbury,  and  a  Delta 
farmer,  Charlie  Scott,  who  lived  in 
Rosedale  but  farmed  around  a 
depot  named  for  his  family.  These 
two  men  obtained  options  on  a 
large  block  of  land  in  the  Scott 
area  and  invited  the  Englishmen 
over  for  a  look. 

Some  of  the  British  were 
impressed  with  the  fertile  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Lake  Bolivar,  and  one  group 
agreed  to  purchase  the  land  Thus, 
the  combine  of  spinning  mills 
known  as  the  Doublers  Fine 
Cotton  Spinners  Association  of 
Manchester,  England,  became  the 
owners  of  prime  Delta  land.  They 
paid  $100.00  per  acre,  a  high  price 
in  those  days,  and  got  the  deed  to 
30,000  acres  of  land.  The  new 
owners  named  Mr.  Salisbury 
President  of  the  company;  Profes- 
sor Fox  agreed  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  operation  of  the  large  holding. 

Because  of  a  state  law  that  one 
company  could  not  farm  over 
10,000  acres  of  land,  a  holding 
company  named  the  Mississippi 
Delta  Planting  Company  was 
formed.  It  leased  land  from  two 
plantations  known  as  Triumph  and 
Lake  Vista. 

In  1911  operations  began  at 
Scott,  Mississippi.  But  things  were 
not  to  evolve  in  the  way  the  British 
had  planned,  for  1911  also  marked 
the  year  that  the  Delta  area 
experienced  its  first  large  scale 
invasion  by  the  boll  weevil.  Then 
1912  and  1913  brought  floods. 
Lastly,  after  producing  several 
crops,  the  company  realized  that 
it  was  not  feasible  to  produce  long 
staple  cotton  in  this  area! 

The  fledgling  company,  how- 
ever, was  undaunted  by  these 
major  setbacks,  and  in  1915  it 
hired  Early  Ewing,  Sr.,  to  breed 
cotton  and  to  implement  scientific 
cotton  research.  Mr.  Ewing  and 
D&PL  were  to  pioneer  many  facets 
of  cotton  production  during  the 
next  decades. 

As  early  as  1920,  they  were 
using  lead  and  calcium  arsenate  to 
combat  the  boll  weevil.  However, 
an  advancement  equally  as 
significant  as  the  introduction  of 
chemical  control  was  the  use  of 
the  airplane  to  dust  the  chemicals 
onto  the  cotton.  Previously  done 
by  hand  or  with  mules,  dusting 
was  now  done  by  hired   aircraft. 


Some  of  the  early  aero  dusting  was 
done  by  the  Delta  Air  Corporation, 
which  later  formed  Delta  Airlines. 

Showing  further  acumen  in 
solving  its  problems,  the  company 
started  to  produce  seed  cotton.  It 
put  its  first  variety  on  the  market 
in  1920.  Many  varieties  were  to 
come,  each  carefully  developed  at 
the  research  farm  which  is  still 
active  today.  Through  the  years 
the  sale  of  seed  cotton  has  proved 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  British 
investment. 

Having  solved  major  production 
problems,  the  company  began  to 
search  for  a  way  to  operate  its 
large  holdings  through  one  com- 
pany. Lawyers  sought  and  found 
an  active,  unlimited  charter  that 
had  been  issued  in  1886  to  a  large 
firm  which  bought  and  sold  land 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  in  the 
piney  woods  area  of  the  state.  The 
British  bought  this  charter  in  1919 
and  retained  the  original  name. 
Delta  and  Pine  Land  Company, 
although  pine  has  never  figured  in 
the  present  activities.  With  the 
operation  united  under  one  name 
and  initial  problems  solved,  the 
new  company  proudly  boasted  of 
being  the  largest  cotton  plantation 
in  the  world  —  a  claim  that  it 
retained  until  after  World  War  II. 

However,  major  changes  were 
in  store  for  the  large  plantation  in 
1927.  Mr.  Salisbury  retired  as 
President,  and  Oscar  Johnson,  a 
Greenville  lawyer  for  the  com- 
pany, was  selected  to  head  Delta 
Pine.  With  the  assets  of  his  new 
company  under  four  feet  of  water 
due  to  the  '27  flood,  Mr.  Johnson 
took  over  as  President.  His  first 
change  was  to  move  the  head- 
quarters from  Memphis  to  Scott. 
Then  he  built  himself  a  house  on 
the  banks  of  Deer  Creek.  The 
village  of  Scott,  which  would  soon 
pave  its  streets  with  asphalt  and 
reinforce  them  with  cotton  mesh, 
had  been  given  new  life. 

Changes  were  also  being  made 
in  England,  for  the  Doublers  Fine 
Cotton  Spinners  Co.  had  stream- 
lined its  title.  Newly  named  the 
Doublers  Fine  Spinning  Co.,  it  had 
prospered  to  the  point  that  it  and 
another  combine,  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Co.,  had  65  per  cent  of  the 
spinning  capacity  in  the  Man- 
chester area.  This  was  at  a  time 


when  the  Manchester  region  was 
the  principal  seat  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  world.  Ironi- 
cally, during  the  first  forty  years  of 
ownership  of  Delta  and  Pine  Land, 
Doublers  bought  only  small 
amounts,  a  few  thousand  bales,  of 
D&PL  cotton  each  year. 

In  the  years  between  the 
formation  of  the  company  and 
World  War  II,  the  British  visited 
their  American  investment  only 
occasionally.  However,  after  the 
war,  when  transatlantic  travel 
became  more  widespread,  the 
owners  began  to  come  annually 
for  a  stay  of  two  to  three  weeks. 
Many  radical  changes  were  taking 
place  in  farming  during  these 
post-war  years,  and  Delta  and  Pine 
Land  decided  to  consolidate.  As  a 
result  12,000  acres  at  Deeson  and 
5,000  acres  at  Estill  were  sold;  a 
few  years  later  two  plantations 
bordering  the  company  were 
purchased,  bringing  the  total  size 
to  37,000  acres.  It  remains  the 
same  today. 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  moved  into 
the  modern  era  by  producing 
diversified  crops  and  new  varieties 
of  seed  to  meet  the  ever  changing 
problems  of  cotton  production.  In 
the  mid-60's  the  British  became 
intrigued  with  a  seed  variety 
developed  at  D&PL  that  was 
known  as  the  Magnolia  Variety.  It 
produced  cotton  with  an  unusual 
and  beautiful  sheen,  but  the 
plants  had  low  yields.  Never- 
theless, at  the  request  of  the 
English  the  variety  was  grown  at 
Scott,  and  the  lint  was  shipped  to 
the  mother  mills  in  Manchester. 
The  British  used  it  for  making 
sheets,  pillowcases,  and  nurses 
uniforms  and  marketed  the  items 
under  the  brand  name  Magnolia. 
Not  knowing  what  a  magnolia 
looked  like,  they  requested 
snapshots  which  Minor  Gray,  then 
President  of  the  company,  made 
and  mailed  to  them.  In  due  time 
the  Magnolia  merchandise  arrived 
complete  with  Mr.  Cray's  magno- 
lia on  the  label.  These  items  were 
sold  only  at  the  Scott  store  and  in 
England;  the  seed  variet\'  was 
never  sold  because  of  its  low  yield. 
The  year  1961  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Doublers'  connec- 
tion with  cotton  production  in  the 
United  States.  Manchester  was  no 

Continued  on  page   38 
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Continued  from  page  27 
around  with  that  in  the  case  of 
Barrett  in  The  Last  Gentleman  He 
has  terrific  cases  of  amnesia.  But 
apparently,  right  before  he  goes 
into  a  situation  which  he  can't 
remember,  he  has  the  strongest 
memories  of  his  reading  of  the 
Civil  War,  you  see.  He  has  a  kind 
of  obsession  about  the  war  in  a 


the  Levee. 

Rubin:  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Douglas:  And  they  are  actually 
Will  Percy's  memory. 

Carter:  There's  a  quote  from  The 
Last  Gentleman  I  used  to  carry 
around  in  my  pocket,  (I  can't 
remember  why  now)  but  it  spoke 
to  some  of  this  in  which  he  said, 
"Southerners  have   trouble   ruling 


Foote:  Yes  he  does. 

Carter:  Right  now,  Jim  Silver, 
the  historian  who  was  at  Ole  Miss, 
is  doing  a  major  reappraisal  of 
Percy,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  he's 
busy  writing  everyone,  I'm  sure. 
And  he  takes  particular  note  of 
that  section,  the  fact  that  Percy 
was  happiest  at  the  moment  of 
that  encounter  of  war. 


way,  though  it's  not  very  strong, 
and  doesn't  bother  him  very  much 
ordinarily.  But  right  before  he  has 
a  bad  case  of  amnesia,  he's 
concerned  about  the  Civil  War. 

Douglas:  It's  really  interesting  in 
The  Last  Gentleman  how  Percy 
makes  Barrett  become  a  kind  of 
part  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
so  that  sometimes  when  he's 
writing  about  them,  you're  not 
sure  whether  he's  writing  about 
Will  Barrett,  or  the  father  or 
grandfather. 

Foote:  He  has  specific  memor- 
ies of  things  that  he  could  not 
remember,  but  his  father  took  part 
in  it. 

Rubin:  That's  a  marvelous 
scene,  that  scene  in  which  he  has 
this  memory  of  riding  on  a  train, 
and  Senator  Oscar  Underwood 
coming  i:n  and  being  introduced. 
This  COU]  t  have  happened  to 
him. 

Douglas:  Av"  '  in  fact,  some  of 
the  scenes,  it's  i;  ^  ►■sting,  some  of 
the  scenes  in  Tht  vf  Gentleman 
are  lifted  bodily  oui       lanterns  on 


out  the  possible.  What  happens  to 
a  man  to  whom  all  things  are 
possible  and  every  course  of 
action  open?  Nothing,  of  course, 
except  war."  And  that  goes  on 
with  that  theme,  that  for  the 
Southerner,  the  notion,  unlike  the 
immigrants'  son,  that  there  is  a 
distinct  line  that  you  follow  and 
you  become  a  dentist  or  some- 
thing, but  for  the  Southern  male, 
you  sat  here  and  you  thought  why 
not  this  and  why  not  that  and  in 
some  ways  you  were  frozen  and  in 
some  ways,  why  not  war? 

Rubin:  Well,  and  yet,  the 
qualities  of  Will  Percy  that  were 
heroic  were  not  martial. 

Foote:  No,  they  were  not,  but  he 
likes  to  think  that  those  were  the 
virtues. 

Douglas:  But  he  said  himself 
that  the  only  time  he  was  happy 
was  when  he  was  in  war. 

Simpson:  Yes,  read  those 
passages. 

Foote:  Walker  says  it  of  him. 

Douglas:  And  he  says  it  of 
himself. 


Simpson:  His  encounter  of 
service  in  the  First  World  War  is  a 
very  strong  piece  of  writing.  It's 
terrific. 

Foote:  I  think  so  too.  I'm 
fascinated  by  the  paradox  of  Will 
Percy  having  spent  his  life 
thinking  that  he  was  never  quite 
worth  walking  in  his  father's 
shadow.  And  we  who  saw  the 
end  of  them  both  know  that  he 
was  twice  the  man  his  father  was. 
It's  a  strange  paradox  that  it 
should  be  so 

Rubin:  Now,  what  did  this 
mean  to  Walker? 

Foote:  I  think  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  him,  but  Walker's 
problems  are  not  the  problems 
that  would  be  addressed  the  way 
these  two  men  who  preceded  him 
addressed  their  problems.  You 
can't  stand  up  to  a  problem  and 
solve  it  by  standing  up  any  longer. 
And  it  doesn't  interest  Walker  to 
try  it.  He  doesn't  think  that  would 
work. 

Douglas:  Another  thing  that  it 
seems  to  me  is  happening  in  terms 
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of  the  literary  world  and  the 
writing  of  novels  is  that  it's  very 
difficult  these  days  to  write 
tragedies,  and  Will  Percy  thinks  of 
his  world  as  being  a  tragic  world. 

Foote:  Right,  right. 

Douglas:  And  Walker  writes 
comedy,  really. 

Foote:  That's  right 

Douglas:  Because  that's  the 
only  way  he  thinks  it's  possible  to 
approach  the  world. 

Foote:  Yes,  1  what  was  trying  to 
say  a  minute  ago  is  true.  The  way 
to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  when  I 
was  a  boy  here  was  to  face  it  and  it 
would  shrivel  in  front  of  your 
broad  chest.  And  it  really  seemed 
to  work.  If  you  had  an  evil  man  or 
a  bully,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
stand  in  his  path  and  he  would 
disappear.   It's  not  so  any  more. 

Young:  It  seems  to  me  in  each 
of  Walker  Percy's  novels  that  the 
protagonist  would  wish  that  he 
could  solve  his  problems  in  the 
way  that  previous  generations 
could,  and  at  least  the  pathos 
there  is  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  of 
absolutely  no  benefit  at  all  to  try 
to  confront  a  problem 

Foote:  They'd  solve  many 
problems  quite  simply.  They'd 
form  a  committee  of  men  and 
they'd  go  call  on  this  wrongdoer 
and  suggest  it  would  be  well  if  he 
left  the  country. 

Carter:  And  yet  the  range  of 
questions  to  which  they  addressed 
this  kind  of  solution  was  very 
narrow,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
possible  to  do  that.  But  there  are 
basic  questions  that  were  never 
confronted  which  are  not  possible. 

Foote:  Well,  they  had  the 
preachers  to  give  them  the 
answers  in  those  days.  We  don't 
have  that. 

Young:  You  remember  that  in 
The  Last  Gentleman,  Walker 
says  his  great-grandfather  would 
get  the  Ku  Klux  leader  out  in  the 
street,  you  know,  and  call  him  to  a 
duel  on  the  spot.  And  his  son,  the 
grandfather,  would  do  this  if  he 
was  sure  it  were  the  right  thing  to 
do  He  had  to  decide  if  it  were  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Foote:  Right. 

Young:  And  then  the  son,  Lhe 
third  generation,  and  he'd  get 
involved  in  this,  and  he  got  caught 
up  in  what  would  be  the 
appearance,   what  would    be   the 


image  in  the  community  if  he  were 
to  get  involved  in  this.  He  wanted 
to  do  the  right  thing;  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  right  impression.  It 
seems  to  me  that  sort  of  suggests 
something  about  — 

Douglas:  "That  he  lived  out  his 
days  in  a  perfect  dance  of  honor 
and  died  of  exhaustion  from  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing." 

Young:  Right.  Exactly. 

Simpson:  Speaking  of  living  out 
one's  days,  your  new  novel. 
Apostles  of  Light,  seems  to  be 
appropriate  for  comment  here. 

Foote:  Right. 

Simpson:  What  was  your 
intention,  if  I  may  ask,  in  that 
novel,  if  you  care  to  say? 

Douglas:  Well,  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time  I  wrote  it  that  a  nursing 
home  was  a  kind  of  paradigm  for 
what  people  do  with  their 
problems  in  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century.  They  put  them 
behind  walls  and  draw  the  blinds 
and  don't  think  about  them 
anymore. 

Carter:  Or  institutionalize  them. 

Douglas:  Institutionalize  them, 
right, 

Foote:  We've  been  talking 
about  the  failure  of  nerve  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other;  your  novel 
Apostles  of  Light  is  almost  the 
final  degredation.  When  you  take 
your  old  people  and  put  them  in 
homes,  you've  gone  about  as  far  as 
you  can  go  then. 

Young:  That's  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  family  and  family 
responsibility. 

Foote:  Right.  You  go  out  and 
hire  a  babysitter  to  take  care  of 
your  children. 

Douglas:  It's  quite  possible  to 
do  that,  as  1  was  interested  in 
saying,  and  all  the  time  you're 
doing  it,  say  you're  doing 
something  else. 

Rubin:  You  are  getting  back  to 
the  economic  interpretation  of 
history. 

Foote:  Well,  you  say,  "Mama 
will  be  happy  there." 

Douglas:  No,  .  .  That's  the 
human  problem  before  it's  the 
economic  problem.  You  can  keep 
your  Mama  whether  you're  rich  or 
poor. 

Rubin:  Well,  the  point  1  want  to 
make,  though,  is  simply  this.  Why 
do  people  get  babysitters  for  the 
children  when  they  want  to  go  out 


now  when  they  didn't  do  it  in  your 
time  and  mine?  Your  parents 
didn't  do  it;  my  parents  didn't  do 
it.  Why  do  people  go  into  nursing 
homes  now  when  they  didn't  do  it 
thirty  years  ago?  It's  because  they 
don't  have  servants  who  are  being 
paid  five  dollars  a  week  to  take 
care  of  them,  isn't  it? 

Foote:  That's  the  big  factor. 

Rubin:  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Young:  That's  part  of  the 
answer 

Rubin:  And  you  don't  have  a 
house,  a  great  big  house  that's 
possible  because  you  can  have 
two  or  three  servants  at  five 
dollars  or  ten  dollars  a  week,  or 
eight  dollars  a  week  as  we  used  to 
pay  our  cook  in  Charleston  .  . 
This  is  what  Walker  is  addressing 
himself  to,  isn't  it,  .  .  .  this  kind  of 
heroic  ideal  "We  take  care  of  our 
family,  we  do  this;  we  do  that." 
There's  also  a  part,  as  I  think 
Walker  is  able  to  show  that  does 
have  a  base  in  a  good  many  things 
which  were  automatically  as- 
sumed and  were  never  questioned. 

Young:  But  Walker  must  have 
remembered  and  I'm  sure  he  does 
remember  and  I'm  sure  it's  very 
obvious  that  William  Alexander 
Percy  went  to  Athens,  Georgia, 
and  really  adopted  three  second 
cousins  I  don't  think  he  did  that 
just  because  he  had  a  place  here  in 
Greenville  to  take  care  of  these 
cousins. 

Rubin:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  You 
try  to  do  that  in  your  house,  now. 

Young:   1  understand 

Douglas:  One  thing  1  read  when 
I  was  working  on  Apostles  of  Light 
was  a  book  by  George  Steiner 
called  Language  &  Silence  and 
there's  a  little  section  in  it  about 
concentration  camps  in  Germany. 
I  was  particularly  smitten  b\  the 
description  of  the  railroad  station 
where  the  Jews  were  unloaded  for, 
1  don't  know  whether  it  was 
Bergen  Belsen  or  Buchenwald,  and 
the  station  had  a  clock  painted  on 
the  wall  (it  didn't  have  a  real  clock) 
with  the  hands  on  quarter  to  three. 
And  it  had  window  boxes  painted 
outside  the  windows.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  fake  front  like  a 
Hollywood  movie  set.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  an  arresting 
statement  of  the  kind  of  thing  it's 
possible  to  do  if  you  pretend  like 
you're     doing    one     thing     while 
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you're  doing  another  thing. 

Carter:  But  you  know  another 
part  of  it  (it  really  isn't  the  size  of 
the  home,  and  I  don't  really  buy 
the  economic  theories  much 
either)  is  a  sweep  of  something 
else  that  is  happening,  and  that  is 
for  us,  whatever  is  different  or 
unique  about  the  Mississippi  Delta 
is  about  gone  and  we  .  .  .  are 
increasingly  a  part  of  a  nation  for 
whom  contact  between  genera- 
tions has  been  abandoned  some 
time  ago  —  physical  —  being  in 
the  same  town  even,  let  alone 
being  in  the  same  home. 

Foote:  It  might  be  swung 
around  in  the  other  direction. 
Maybe  old  people  nowadays  are 
not  as  sweet-natured  or  amusing 
as  old  people  were. 

Carter:  1  find  myself  increas- 
ingly amusing  and  sweet-natured. 

Rubin:  Shelby,  this  house,  Mt. 
Holly.  Your  grandfather  owned 
this  house?  And  he  died  before 
you  were  born? 

Foote:  Right,  about  two  years 
before  I  was  born. 

Rubin:  And  you  never  lived  in 
this  house? 

Foote:  No.  My  father  was  raised 


here,  but  he  was  not  born  here 
either  He  was  born  in  Mounds 
Plantation  down  in  Rolling  Fork. 
My  grandfather  came  here  to 
manage  three  plantations  for  his 
father  who  was  from  Macon, 
Mississippi.  He  came  over  here 
and  managed  three  plantations, 
and  out  of  the  pay  he  got  for 
managing  those  (he  loved  Mt. 
Holly)  he  paid  his  father  an  annual 
rate  to  buy  Mt.  Holly.  And  he 
made  the  last  payment  the  year 
the  old  man  died,  and  then  found 
he'd  left  it  to  him  in  his  will.  Then 
that's  the  typical  Delta  family.  My 
grandfather  for  whatever  reasons, 
I've  tried  to  explore  them  in 
Tournament,  sold  the  whole  damn 
place,  moved  to  Greenville,  and 
pushed  the  money  across  the 
poker  table  in  about  three  years. 
But  that  was  not  uncharacteristic 
of  this  country.  But  what  turned 
him  aside  from  what  had  been  his 
goal  or  his  dream,  I  don't  know. 

Young:  But  he  came  from 
Macon,  from  the  hills  to  the  Delta. 

Foote:  Not  the  hills.  That's  a 
strange  region  of  Mississippi,  a 
very  old  one.  It's  called  Black 
Prairie  Region.  It's  a  very  strange 


region. 

Young:  That's  the  one  I  grew  up 
in.   I  know  it  well,  yes. 

Foote:  Noxubee. 

Carter:  But  this  was  a  frontier. 
Issaquena  County  has  only  been 
cleared  in  about  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  was  the  big  woods.  It 
really  was. 

Foote:  I  was  at  the  funeral  down 
here  in  Glen  Allen,  four  miles 
down  the  road,  of  the  grandson  of 
the  first  white  man  that  ever  saw 
the  lake  out  there.  That's  how 
young  this  country  is.  He  was  the 
first  man  ever  to  see  it  besides 
Indians.  And  yet  his  own  grandson 
—   I  was  at  his  funeral. 

Douglas:  So  what  that  means  to 
the  writer  is  that  he  has  within 
reach  — 

Foote:  Terrific  compression. 

Douglas:  The  whole  history,  the 
compression  of  the  history,  of  a 
region  from  its  beginning. 

Foote:  Louis  is  writing  a 
volume  in  a  bicentennial  thing  on 
the  history  of  Virginia,  and  I  was 
asked  to  write  the  Mississippi  one, 
which  I  wasn't  able  to  do,  but  I 
was  thinking  how  much  easier  my 
job  would  have  been  than  Louis' 
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writing  about  Virginia. 

Simpson:  Of  course,  in  some 
senses,  Mississippi  history  would 
go  back,  but  you're  talking  really 
about  Anglo-Saxon  settlements 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Delta. 

Young:  In  the  Delta,  this  region, 
everything  that's  happened  in  the 
.  rest  of  Mississippi   has  happened 
over  here  much  more  quickly. 

Simpson:  So  that  you  really 
have  .  .  .  the  compression  of 
American  history  in  general. 

Carter:  It  is  a  physical  frontier 
too,  not  just  a  frontier  in  time  .  .  . 
what  you  have  to  encounter  here, 
as  opposed  to  what  you  have  to 
encounter  everywhere  else  in  the 
state. 

Douglas:  And  it  is  a  philosophi- 
cal frontier  too,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
mean  it's  moving  from  the  state  of 
innocence  to  the  state  of 
corruption  in  a  very  short  span  of 
time. 

Rubin:  Are  you  saying  (this  is 
something  of  an  oversimplifica- 
tion, but  I  don't  know)  that  your 
father,  in  effect,  editing  the  Delta 
Democrat  Times  here  and  fighting 
the  numerous  rather  gory  fights 
that  he  was  involved  in  doing  it,  in 
a  sense  is  a  frontier  editor,  viewing 
rather  elemental  conditions. 

Foote:  I  was  a  reporter  on  his 
paper,  and  I'll  tell  you  he  was  a 
frontier  editor. 

Carter:  He  perceived  it  as  being 
that,  and  operated  out  of  that  sort 
of  philosophy,  and  was  dealing 
with  the  kind  of  conditions  in 
which  an  individual  called  down 
another— 

Foote:  Right 

Carter:  for  what  he  wrote  which 
is  infinitely  different  from  the 
situation  from  the  fifties  on,  in 
which  it  became  a  play  of  forces 
and  organizations  and  groups. 
And  the  possibilities  of  destruc- 
tion and  death  perhaps  were  no 
less,  but  the  certainty  of  knowing 
who  was  doing  it  to  you  was 
considerably  diminished,  and  your 
ability  to  retaliate  directly. 

Rubin:  When  did  your  father 
come  here? 

Carter:  1936 

Rubin:  Thirty-six.  He'd  been  in 
Louisiana. 

Carter:  That's  right,  and  he  had 
been  there  since  1933,  editing  a 
little  tabloid  daily  newspaper. 

Foote:  He  was  a  frontier  editor 
in   another   sense.    He  wrote   the 


editorials,  he  wrote  the  news 
stories,  he  did  the  interviews,  he 
wrote  the  ads,  and  sometimes  he'd 
take  off  his  coat  and  help  with 
fixing  the  press  when  it  broke 
down.  He  was  really  a  frontier 
editor  sure  enough.  And  he  was 
trying  to  get  some  work  out  of  me 
which  was  very  hard  to  do.  I  was  a 
reporter. 

Rubin:  What  was  that  story  you 
were  telling  the  other  night 
about  — 

Foote:  He  decided  to  give  me 
the  acid  test  that  you  could  give  a 
reporter,  and  it  was  so  simple  he'd 
be  bound  to  solve  it  if  he  had  any 
future  in  journalism  at  all.  We'd 
get  the  paper  to  bed  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  on 
home  and  go  to  bed  ourselves. 
And  he  called  me  about  6:15  one 
morning,  and  said,  "Shelby,  get 
down  to  Warfield  Road  in  a  big 
hurry.  There's  a  lynching  going  on 
out  there."  And  I  said,  "Hodding, 
I'm  sorry.  I  just  got  home.  I'm  dead 
tired.  You  just  ask  somebody  else. 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  any 
lynchmg."  I  knew  there  was  no 
future  for  this  boy  in  journalism 

Rubin:    Was    there    a    lynching 


going  on,  or  was  it  just  done  for 
you' 

Foote:  No  It  was  just  his  idea  of 
a  good  joke,  and  a  good  test  at  the 
same  time 

Carter:  Some  things  never 
change  You  always  do  that  to  a 
cub  reporter. 

Rubin:  Well,  it's  quite  a  town, 
quite  a  region,  and  for  one  reason 
or  the  other  it  produced  an  awful 
lot  of  literary  life  and  still  seems  to 
be  doing  it 

Carter:  I  wonder,  Ellen,  since 
you're  in  more  contact  with  that 
here,  probably  more  than  any  of 
us,  is  it  continuing?  Is  there 
another  wave  coming? 

Douglas:  I  agree  with  Shelby 
that  It's  really  always  been  a 
solitary  business,  and  that's  true 
not  just  for  Greenville  writers  ...  I 
think  for  most  Southern  writers  it's 
been  a  solitary  business.  In  a 
sense,  you're  a  part  of  the 
community  in  that  you're  a  citizen 
and  you  have  your  friends,  but  the 
writing  part  of  it  is  solitary  and 
there  isn't  any  coterie  or  any 
exchange  of  literary  gossip  or 
anything  like  that. 

Foote:  I've  hoped  fervently  for 
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the  emergence  of  a  good  black 
writer  from  Greenville,  but  I  don't 
have  the  faintest  notion  of  how  to 
go  about  producing  one. 

Carter:  There's  one  writing  away 
right  now  at  the  YMCA  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Who 
knows? 

Rubin:  Well,  you've  got  to  have 
the  right  .  .  .  historical,  social,  and 
cultural  situation.  Then  you've  got 
to  have  the  catalyst;  you've  got  to 
have  the  Will  Percy,  don't  you? 
You've  got  to  have  the  Phil  Stone 
coming  into  Oxford. 

Foote:   It's  got  to   come  about 


accidentally,  too.  It  can't  be 
generated,  I  don't  think. 

Douglas:  Seems  to  me,  though, 
that  right  now  is  the  time  when 
there  should  be  a  young  black 
writer  who's  just  getting  ready  to 
take  off  like  a  rocket. 

Young:  Well,  if  what  we've  said 
previously  about  the  drastic  and 
rapid  change  affecting  writing,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
the  black  man  — 

Foote:  Another  one  of  those 
times. 

Young:  We're  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  those  times  right 
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here.  And  someone  ought  to  be 
recording  them  and  giving  an 
impression  of  them. 

Rubin:  Well,  maybe  that  child  is 
taking  notes  while  we  listen. 

Young:  We  hope.  We  hope. 

Simpson:  I  still  insist  though 
that  there's  something  in  literary 
tradition.  In  the  South  we 
probably  underestimated  this.  And 
if  you  go  back  into  the  history  of 
Virginia,  say,  .  .  .  this  has  been 
neglected,  I  think,  the  literary 
strains,  but  they're  there.  And  they 
were  transmitted  into  the  frontier 
South  so  that  there's  not  a  time,  in 
other  words,  in  which  there  was  a 
loss  of  contact  with  Shakespeare 
and  certainly  not  with  the  Bible, 
you  see.  I  think  the  Bible  was  a 
tremendous  literary  influence. 

Douglas:  For  Shelby's  and  my 
generation  and  Elizabeth  Spen- 
cer's generation,  there's  just  no 
overestimating  the  importance  of 
Faulkner. 

Foote:  Right. 

Douglas:  There's  just  no  way  of 
saying  how  much  effect  Faulk- 
ner's— 

Simpson:  But  I  really  meant 
something  like  where  did  Faulkner 
come  from?  Of  course  he  was  a 
very  lonely  man  in  many  ways,  but 
still  within  his  family  the  old 
colonel  .  .  .  was  a  writer,  and  he 
had  this  respect  for  writing  that's 
transmitted,  I  think,  into  the 
frontier  regions.  It  sometimes 
generates  maybe  in  the  second 
generation  or  so  a  very  volatile 
situation,  but  I  don't  think,  in 
other  words,  that  you,  Ellen 
Douglas,  happened  in  a  vacuum  or 
that  Shelby  Foote  happened  in  a 
vacuum  in  the  pure  sense. 

Rubin:  No,  there  are  too  many. 
And  they're  all  here  in  Greenville 
and  they  all  came  and  Will  Percy 
started  it,  but  Greenville  has 
been  — 

Douglas:  And  Faulkner  had  a 
hand  in  it. 

Rubin:  And  Faulkner  had  a  hand 
in  it  — 

Foote:  It's  true,  there's  some- 
thing going  on. 

Rubin:  —  the  real  literary 
center. 

Simpson:  I  don't  know  what  jells 
it  .  .  .  I've  been  a  scholar  of  sorts, 
and  interested  in  literary  history, 
and  I  somehow  am  never  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  a  writer 
just  as  though  he's  a  miracle,  you 


know.  I  really  think  that  it  has  to 
do  with  intricate  cultural  situa- 
tions and  the  transmission  of  a 
sense  of  writing  and  that  you  can't 
just  say  that  Faulkner  suddenly 
appears  just  because  somebody 
else  might  been  in  the  community 
like  Phil  Stone.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  books  and  literacy  that  may  be 
evaporating  now,  but  at  any  rate, 
has  been  really  strong  in  American 
culture  and  it  used  to  be  extremely 
strong  in  oratory.  Southerners,  in  a 
way,  were  more  interested  in 
oratory  than  the  Northerners,  I 
guess. 

Rubin:  You  can't  just  bring  in  a 
Phil  Stone.  I  said  you've  got  to 
bring  him  into  a  cultural  and 
social  and  historical  milieu. 

Simpson:  Right 

Rubin:  And  Greenville,  ob- 
viously, for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  Greenville  provided  that 
milieu 

Simpson:  Right.  That's  what  I 
was  saying. 

Foote:  There  are  clues  that 
should  be  mentioned.  We  haven't 
by  any  means  explored  this 
phenomenon,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  things;  if  you  don't  say 
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anything  but  their  names,  they're  a 
reason.  Two  English  teachers  wh^^ 
were  very  important,  Mrs.  L.E. 
Hawkins  and  Lillian  McCloughlin, 
both  were  of  importance  to 
Greenville.  Because  they  taught 
most  of  these  people,  certainly 
taught  Walker  and  me,  they 
played  a  role.  Many  things  did. 

Douglas:  And  Miss  Caroline 
Stern  for  Will  Percy. 

Foote:  Right. 

Young:  But  those  two  excellent 
teachers  also  taught  a  lot  of 
people  who  did  not  become 
writers. 

Foote:  Yes. 

Douglas:  .  .  .  Greenville  is  a  little 
bit  different  from  the  rest  of 
Mississippi,  and,  of  course,  the 
Carters  make  Greenville  different, 
too,  you  know.  We  have  a  paper 
that  writes  editorials  when  bad 
things  happen  at  the  jail,  and  this 
makes  for  a  climate  that  it's 
possible  to  live  in  .  .  . 

Young:  At  least,  there's  no 
complacency.  There's  always 
some  controversy,  at  least. 

Foote:  There's  plenty  of  com- 
placeny,  but  there's  an  attempt  to 
bust  it  up  and   it  works  to  some 


degree.  Delta  people  are  great 
ones  for  saying,  "Don't  rock  the 
boat."  The  top  man,  the  planter, 
says  to  the  poor  fellow  down  on 
the  bottom,  "When  I  say  do  this, 
do  this,  because  some  day  you're 
going  to  be  where  I  am  and  you'll 
be  able  to  say,  'Do  this,'  and  get  it 
done."  There  is  a  strong  tradition 
of  that.  "I'm  up  here,  and  I  know 
what's  best  for  you,  and  you  can 
expect  to  be  up  here  too,  or  your 
son."  And  it's  quite  true,  that  he'll 
be  up  there.  It  was  an  extremely 
subversive  way  of  prolonging 
some  very  grave  wrongs,  but  it 
worked,  until  it  broke  down. 

Douglas:  I'll  tell  you  the  reason 
I  ended  up  in  Greenville.  When  I 
was  growing  up,  I  was  looking 
around  for  a  man  to  marry  who 
wouldn't  worry  me  if  I  didn't  join 
the  bridge  club  and  the  garden 
club,  and  the  one  I  found 
happened  to  live  in  Greenville. 

Rubin:  There  you  are  It 
wouldn't  have  bothered  Will 
Percy,  either. 

Foote:  My  wife  is  eternally 
grateful  to  me  for  freeing  her  of 
the  ties  of  the  Junior  League,  for 
example.  She  broke  out  of  that. 
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Gallery  Gourmet: 
Sharpe  St.  Station 


by  Muffin  Ch/z 

Come  for  a  while  and  relax.  That's 
the  order  at  Sharpe  St.  Station, 
Cleveland's  answer  to  the  clarion 
call  for  the  kind  of  chic-universal 
restaurant-cum-bar  you  can  find 
anywhere  but  home.  The  unique 
difference  between  Sharpe  St. 
Station  and  others  of  the  metier  is 
that  it  is  in  Cleveland.  For  years, 
the  need  has  existed,  and  now  that 
it  is  filled,  let's  hope  Cleveland  will 
support  it. 

In  the  heart  of  town  across 
Sharpe  Street  from  the  once 
flourishing  train  depot,  the  restau- 
rant provides  its  clientele  with  a 
relaxed,  Delta-style  atmosphere, 
from  the  wonderful  old  red  gum 
bar  to  the  cliche  signs  and  railroad 
memorabilia  on  the  walls.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  like  the  place.  The 
people  there  are  those  you  know 
well.  Those  you  don't  know  can  be 
counted  on  for  congeniality,  and  a 
real  desire  to  get  to  know  you 
better. 

The  spirit  in  the  multi-level 
restaurant  is  down-home,  condu- 
cive >  serious  drinking,  long 
conve,  *ions,  and  a  good  wait  for 
supper. 

You  ca.  '  be  impatient.  The 
wait  will  be  iong,  at  least  until  the 
owners  get  ever     ning  organized. 


The  place  is  only  three  months 
old,  so  give  them  a  chance  to 
prove  what  they  can  do. 

You  won't  be  sorry  you  waited. 
The  food  is  good,  pleasantly 
served,  and  if  you  are  a  seafood 
aficionado,  you  are  in  for  a  treat. 
The  broiled  flounder  is  a  delicious 
meal,  the  whole  fish  stuffed  with  a 
crabmeat  dressing  that  is  most 
memorable.  The  broiled  snapper  is 
terriffic  also,  very  spicy  and 
delicately  broiled  to  flaky  perfec- 
tion. 

For  my  $5.75,  the  broiled 
shrimp  were  no  bargain,  but  if  the 
quantities  served  could  be 
stretched,  this  item  would  be  the 
favorite  These  gourmet  delicacies 
were  absolutely  succulent.  There 
just  weren't  enough  of  them. 

The  steaks  at  Sharpe  St.  Station 
are  good.  In  fact,  they  are  very 
good.  The  cook  has  come  up  with 
a  thin  onion  gravy  that  really 
works  without  detracting  from  the 
fine  beef. 

Good  sandwiches  are  a  wel- 
come addition  to  a  Delta  menu. 
It's  nice  to  find  a  place  where  they 
know  how  to  fix  sandwich  plates, 
and  know  how  important  good 
bread  is  to  a  successful  sandwich. 
The  ham  and  cheese  on  rye  is 
especially   good,    and    the    mush- 


room burger  is  super.  There  is  an 
Ole  Smokie  Po'Boy  made  with 
sausage  that  is  unusual  for  this 
area,  and  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  it  is  delightful. 

Some  of  the  so-called  Station 
Specialities  that  are  coming  into 
their  own  as  favorites  are  the 
smoked  beef  ribs  and  the  smoked 
half  chicken,  these  served  with 
lemon  and  butter  sauce  and 
potato  salad,  and  very  good. 

This  time  of  year,  people  are 
ordering  lots  of  salads.  The  salads 
at  the  Station  are  refreshingly 
crisp,  and  the  added  touch  of  fresh 
mushrooms  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Tuesday  nights  really  cook  at 
Sharpe  St.  Station.  That's  when  a 
local  jazz  group  known  as  Smoke, 
Hip  and  Thigh  and  the  Funky 
Chicken  Review  plays  from  6  until 
10.  Now  that  is  definitely  different 
for  Cleveland,  and  the  locals  love 
it.  Weekends  are  reserved  for 
out-of-town  entertainment,  and 
the  listening  is  a  bit  easier. 

When  you  feel  like  spending  the 
evening  with  friends,  having  a 
good  meal,  or  just  a  few  drinks, 
drop  on  down  to  Sharpe  St.  Station 
in  beautiful  downtown  Cleveland. 
If  you  are  lucky,  Flo  will  be  your 
waitress,  and  you'll  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  wait. 
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illustration  by  Gary  Thomas  Cefalu 


by  Pat  Dean 


i  walked  one  morn 
over  the  furrows  of  my 
land  then  stooped;  studied 

the  rich  black  soil;  what 
is  it?  i  asked  .  .  .  what  is  it 
that  binds  men  to  this,  this 

substance,  so  dry  and  hot  now, 
like  baked  life,  like  scorched 
feeling,  this  Delta  earth. 

but  down  deep,  deep,  where 
oblivious  and  microcostic  and  un- 
discovered creatures  live  and  die 

and  blindly  toil,  there  all  is 
subtle,  dark,  and  there  is 
the  root  of  our  being. 

for  we  come  from  here 
(the  old  farmers  call  it 
Gumbo)  and  shall  return 

but  more,  have  you  ever 
wished  to  embrace  the 
earth?  a  Delta  man's 

life  is  one  long  embrace, 
one  greeting,  partaking 
of  the  earth,  his  soul. 

Pat  Dean  is  currently  a  student 
at  Delta  State  University. 
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longer  the  world  giant  in  cotton 
manufacture,  and  inroads  were 
being  made  into  the  cotton  market 
by  the  newer  synthetics.  In  order 
to  have  an  outlet  for  their 
synthetics  and  to  be  able  to 
produce  blends,  a  large  chemical 
company  in  England,  Courtaulds 
Ltd.  —  makers  of  polyester,  rayon, 
and  nylon  —  purchased  the 
Doublers  and  Lancashire  spinning 
companies  in  1965.  As  a  result  of 
this  purchase  the  ownership  of 
Delta  and  Pine  Land  changed 
hands  for  the  first  time  but 
remained  under  British  control. 

Today,  Delta  and  Pine  Land  is 
divided  into  thirteen  units,  or 
small  plantations,  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres,  each  with  its 
own  manager.  Many  of  the  names 
of  the  units  reflect  the  company's 
history.  Among  them  are  Fox, 
Salisbury,  Lake  Vista,  and 
Triumph.  The  Dixon  unit  bears  the 
name  of  a  British  nobleman,  and  a 
former  place  was  named  Lee  for 
an  English  director  in  the  Doublers 
Co.  The  town  of  Scott,  of  course, 
bears  the  name  of  Charlie  Scott's 
family. 

Presently,  Delta  and  Pine  Land 
owns  small  amounts  of  land  in 
Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  and  in 
Brawley,  California,  in  addition  to 
the  large  plantation  at  Scott. 
These  Western  branches  are  used 
for  offices  and  research  stations  in 
the  development  of  cotton,  rice, 
soybean,  and  sorghum  seed.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  cotton  is  still  king 
at  D&PL,  for  the  sale  of  its 
varieties  of  cotton  seed  accounts 
for  25  per  cent  of  the  seed  sold  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition, 
seed  is  exported  to  Mexico  and 
South  Africa.  Also,  thousands  of 
bales  of  cotton  lint  are  produced 
and  sold  by  the  company  each 
year. 

As  always,  management  deci- 
sions are  made  in  Scott  by  the 
president,  now  John  Daniel. 
Decisions  about  capital  invest- 
ments are  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  finance  director  of 
Courtaulds  when  he  makes  his 
visits  several  times  a  year. 

Although  monarchs  are  rapidly 
declining  in  this  jet  age,  the  British 
have  stoutly  supported  theirs. 
Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  Delta  and 
Pine  Land's  ties  with  the  mother 
country  revolve  around  another 
monarch  —  King  Cotton. 
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For  your  home 


Furniture 
Of 
W^  Distinction 


At  Modern  we  care  about  our  customers  and 
want  to  make  them  happy.  After  all  if  they're 
happy,  chances  are  they'll  come  back  again  .  .  . 
and  again.  Our  customers  know  they  can 
depend  on  us  for  quality  merchandise.  We 
feature  such  names  as  American  of 
Martinsville,  Broyhill,  Burlington  House,  RCA, 
Statesville  Ross,  Steven  Fabrics  and  Whirlpool. 
Come  by  and  join  the  happy  customers  that 
shop  at  Modern  Appliance  and  Furniture. 

Modern  Furniture  &  Appliances  Inc. 

608  N.  Broad  •  Leiand,  MS  •  686-4066 


yfri^: 


NO 
PLACE 
LIKE  HOME. 

It's  not  just 
mud  and  magno- 
lias, but  that 
special  Southern 
charm  that  causes 
us  to  call  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  home.  Four 
times  a  year  you  can  have  the 
unique  opportunity  to  read  about  the 
people,  places,  problems  and  poetry  that  are  familiar 
to  us  Deltans.  Subscribe  now  to  Delta  Scene.  Don't 
miss  the  issue  that's  just  for  you. 
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The  mils 
are  rolling 

and  so  is  the  Delta. 

In  fact,  things  are  really  rolling  evenAvhere  in 
Sunburst  Territory.  From  one  side  to  the  other, 
North  Mississippi  is  building.  Expanding. 
And,  yes,  thriving. 

As  one  of  the  largest  banking  systems 
in  the  state,  we're  doing  our  share  to  keep  the 
momentum  going.  Because  as  North  Mississippi 
grows,  so  do  we.  And  that's  good  for  everybody. 

The  Stinburst  Banks, 

Making  ^'otir  future  brighter. 

Bank  of  Ackerman  •  Calhoun  County  Bank  •  Bank  of  Charleston  •  Bank  of  Cleveland  •  Coahoma  Bank,  Clarksdale, 
Jonesto^\^l,  Lula,  Southaven  •  Bank  of  Derma  •  Bank  of  Eupora  •  First  Greenwood  Bank  •  Grenada  Bank  • 
Houston  State  Bank  •  Bank  of  Itta  Bena  •  Bank  of  Louisville  •  Banli  of  Moorhead  •  Bank  of  Shaw  •  Bank  of 
Shelbv  •  Bank  of  Sumner  MEMBER  FDIC. 
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